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MEDITATION ON THE CROSS 


We Have no right, in the assumed interests of reason, to restrict 
the Incarnation, when God has so liberally revealed Himself. 
We are often afraid to enter fully into the completeness of His 
self-giving. God wishes us to know Him well and intimately, 
so He has come amongst us in His Son, and the whole of the 
Son’s life is the visible expression of the Father’s mind and will. 

The more we meditate upon the words and deeds of Jesus 
Christ, the more do we feel, as it were, the pulse of God, in a 
growing intimacy which He himself has initiated. Every separate 
incident and saying in Christ’s life becomes an experience in 
our own deepening acquaintance with Him. All that Christ did 
on earth was the temporal expression of what God feels and wills 
unchangingly. 

How deeply has God allowed us to see into His heart ! Yet 
His self-revelation is apprehended only by those who desire to 
know His truth, who put themselves in the path of spiritual 
things. God’s truth about Himself is never paraded before un- 
hallowed eyes. All may behold the outward scenes of Christ’s 
life, but few look into His eyes: and it is these alone who under- 
stand the meaning behind the scene. The woman hidden in 
the crowd ventured to touch the hem of His garment in her 
blind half-faith, and the revelation of His divine authority 
leaped out when He turned round. Yet only to her. The scene 
was but little changed to the pressing crowd. But for her the 
lightning of eternity burned the bonds of her weakness, and its 
thunder drowned all voices except His. 

As it was in the days when He dwelt with men, so is it now 
as we read the Gospel story. With the realisation of our need 
the picture in our mind suddenly becomes a quickening experi- 
ence, and the Figure seems to turn toward us with a look that 
burns the cold embers of our loyalty into a leaping flame. As we 
read some incident, we find ourselves at His side, beginning to 
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understand how He felt in that place, and what it meant to Him. 
How near He lets us come, if only we show ourselves willing ! 
Some He takes part of the way ; others He takes with Him at 
His side, as in the Garden or on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The most faithful are taken farthest. 

There is, however, one incident in Christ’s life that seems 
to break across this relationship of merit. It is a cry He uttered 
in the presence of His disciples, but which has never ceased to 
echo across the hills and valleys of human history, as a sigh 
escaping from the troubled heart of God Himself: ‘‘ O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! *’’ There is a courage in 
this act that issues from the desperation of divine love gripped 
in the limits of Incarnation. If all the truth were to be told in 
the Incarnation, then how could there not be weeping at the sight 
of the rejectors of that Truth ? The gentle rain itself is not more 
natural than these tears at the approach to Jerusalem—and like 
the rain their fall is a source of blessing. Because He wept, there 
is hope even for those who make Him weep. His sorrow is the 
greatest light that ever shone upon this sinful world: by His 
tears is our joy begotten. Had He not wept over Jerusalem at the 
beginning of His Passion, there would have been only judgment 
in His steady look—and who could hope for mercy were He but a 
righteous Judge ? His weeping is the opening of the gates of 
forgiveness and mercy before the eyes of sinners. All is not lost 
even though they send Him to the Cross. 

He is not stayed by the threatening doo:n He sees awaiting 
Him in the seething crowd below. It is for their sakes that He 
has come thus far, and His work is not completed in His sorrow 
for men. He goes on, down into the Passover crowds, His 
anguish once more hidden from sight. God did not wish men 
to turn to Him in pity for His sufferings! Whoever, even of His 
followers, feels pity for the Crucified Christ, has not understood 
the power of His sorrow, which comes not from helplessness 
but from His holy purpose to redeem those whom He pities. 
His sorrow is not the anguish of one overwhelmed by tragedy, 
but the deep pain of the Father who sees His children fight 
against Him, and insist on drawing upon themselves by their 
folly the sufferings He would have them avoid. He weeps 
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because He sees them determined to take the hardest way, and 
because He knows what it will cost them to find their way back 
to the Father from that prodigal land towards which they have 
so resolutely set their faces. 

His weeping is the surest portent of His descent into the 
rebel city, of His sharing of the consequences of its self-chosen 
apostasy. Indeed, His weeping is the only path of escape from 
inevitable misery and destruction. His sharing of the sorrows 
of these people in the City of Rejection is their sole hope of 
restoration. 

He spends the last week of His earthly life in the city that 
lies at the foot of Calvary—that name which spells not His 
tragedy but the world’s. Yet the world’s tragedy is His sorrow, 
and in this final week more than ever, He seeks to interpose His 
incarnate self between men and the consummation of that 
tragedy. He pleads more urgently with them that they will not 
slay the heir as they have slain the prophets. There is a stronger 
note of impending judgment in His passionate appeal. Not even 
His love can avert from them the natural consequences of their 
evil, unless they turn and repent. 

Now upon His shoulders lies the whole burden of man’s 
final hope. Henceforth, if man would be saved, it must be in 
spite of himself, in virtue of what he himself scorned and rejected; 
in virtue of what Christ was left to do alone. Henceforth sal- 
vation is of God, through Christ: man has no creative part in its 
accomplishment. It is his alone to accept it, as a gift, procured 
for him at a price known only to Christ and the Father. Men 
threw back in God’s face the greatest privilege, unused. In that 
fateful week they lost all claim to blessedness, except as the 
undeserved largesse of God’s persistent love. They hustled the 
bearer of Life away to Golgotha, pausing only to plait for Him 
a crown whose sharpest thorns were scorn and mockery. He was 
their King, and they enrobed Him for a throne of agony. The 
deed was theirs even though they used agents of another race. 
Their unstained hands served only to deepen the stain upon their 
souls. The very coldness of their deed deprived them even of 
contact with His body. The heat of passionate wrong-doing is 
not as far away from God as the cold hate that meditates, and the 
controlled fury of the enemies of Christ was fanned by the icy 
wind of the outer darkness. Their words of mockery drove in the 
nails more surely than the Roman hammers. 
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As Christ beheld the certainty of His rejection in Jerusalem, 
His holy love began to pave the way by which man might yet 
escape the final penalty of sin. His words still spoke of the judg- 
ment that would fall upon those who stoned the prophets, 
but the agony of His love was preparing a Paschal sacrifice 
which they themselves should offer, unbeknown, for their own 
salvation. They had gathered in Jerusalem to atone for a year’s 
sin ; they did not yet see that God was preparing for them eternal 
atonement by a sacrifice of which they were utterly unworthy. 
So in the shadow of Gethsemane He set down the first stepping- 
stone across the abyss of man’s self-wrought dereliction. The 
Garden was the beginning of the ascent of Calvary. True, He 
was brought back by the betrayal to the court of trial, but He 
was silent there because the issue had already been decided ; 
He had already taken up His Cross. Men had condemned Him 
by their rejection of Him in their hearts, and the verdict had been 
sealed in the betrayal by Judas. The scene in the court was but 
the mirror set up to the crowd’s play-acting with its soul’s eternal 
destiny. Christ was not concerned with formalities, least of all 
at this final hour. The Cross already upon His shoulders was all 
that mattered there, could they have but seen it. They later put 
upon Him a cross of their own choosing, but that was not the one 
that killed Him. Their sins they would not offer to Him, yet it 
was those He bore to the summit of the hill. Had He not carried 
them, they would have weighed open the dreadful gates of Hell 
that very night. 

So He went on beyond the city, knowing that He alone could 
do what was needful. Had He been man alone, and not the Holy 
Son of God, the death upon the hill of Calvary had been but a 
futile gesture, completing the victory of His enemies. His 
uncorrupted love, in its last act, would have been only as the 
wringing of pure hands at the ascendancy of evil. But God had 
not entrusted the work of redemption to any man, but to His own 
Son. Christ went to the place of crucifixion robed in the mocking 
garments of human royalty, yet they did not veil the glory of the 
divine majesty in which He went to His hardest task of all. His 
Sonship was the power by which He laid this path of soul’s sal- 
vation up to the very summit of human tragedy—and beyond. 
His disciples could weep in sorrow with Him as they looked down 
on the city ; they could venture with Him into the evils and the 
perils of the treacherous populace, in their deep desire to call men 
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into the Kingdom. But in face of that scornful rejection at the 
last they could do nothing more, except to lament the bitterness 
of the tragedy. Had Christ been one of them, He too would have 
been as helpless as they, after their final appeal of Holy Week— 
deprecating, but being overwhelmed by the tidal wave of human 
wickedness. Human evil would have proved itself stronger than 
human good. One of the stark facts of Calvary is that even the 
perfect goodness of Jesus, if He be only human, is faced with de- 
feat at the massed onslaught of the powers of evil. But Christ 
did not accept the Cross as a sign of His defeat, for He did not go 
to the Cross merely as man. He advanced to Calvary in the 
fullness of power by which alone evil can be finally vanquished, 
the power that He alone possessed, and which on Calvary took 
the whole weight of cosmic sin, every dragging wickedness of 
man and devil, up on the wings of redeeming love in everlasting 
victory. There was agony, there was darkness : three days of 
unseen Gethsemane for Him, and desolation for the world. But 
the light of victory broke at last in the Resurrection of Christ 
in a dawn that flooded the hills of Eternity as well as earth, and 
lit up the imprisoned spirits of Hell, with its offer of peace and 
freedom into new life. 


Batley, 
Yorks. 
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THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE AND THE 
KING JAMES BIBLE! 


Tus paper has two intentions: to pay tribute to one of the great 
men of history, and to show how large and direct an influence 
Germans exerted on the evolution of our incomparable English 
Bible. 

Wycliffe’s manuscript version, made about 1380 from the 
Latin Vulgate, was not printed until 1850. Even before the 
sixteenth century its language had become archaic and dialectic: 
“ Blessed ben pore men in spirit, for the kyngdom of heunes is 
herne ; blessed ben mylde men for thei schulen welde the erthe.” 

After Luther had appeared before the momentous diet at 
Worms, he submitted to a friendly kidnapping by Elector 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, and was secreted in the castle 
of Wartburg. Here he worked on his first New Testament, 
which appeared in September, 1522, and is known as the 
“* September Bible’”’. This was written in Kanzleisprache, Copies 
were smuggled into England, and made a sensation among the 
much-persecuted reformers there—among them William Tyn- 
dale, a saintly and beloved young priest of the English church. 
He took his M.A. at Oxford in 1515, and studied thereafter at 
Cambridge. He was a truly great classical scholar in a great age 
of classical scholarship ; he probably had associations in England 
with Erasmus, the greatest classical scholar of them all. Spalatin, 
Luther’s friend, chaplain and private secretary of the Elector 
Frederick, testified that he was “‘ learned in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, English, and French’. He had been rebuked 
by his abbot for coquetting with the New Learning. Being fired 
with the idea of doing a similar translation into English, “ which 
would cause a boy that driveth the plough to know the Scrip- 
tures”, he asked the Bishop of London for his assistance—and 
was effectively snubbed: “‘ there was no place for it in all Eng- 
land ; it was impossible to translate it into English; it was not 
lawful for laymen to have it; it would make them heretics and 
rebels against the King”’. 

Tyndale then turned to the rich German Hansa merchants 
of the Steelyard who settled in London and whose great establish- 

1 Reproduced from The American-German Review (February 1945) by kind permission. 
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ment, almost a city in itself, was on the Thames, near the northern 
end of London Bridge. It is not necessary to recount the familiar 
story of the Hanseatic League, that powerful confederation of 
North German cities, such as Libeck, Hamburg, Liineburg, 
Wismar, Rostock and Stralsund, whose extra-territorial trading 
stations extended over more than half of Europe. Henry III 
conferred on them important commercial privileges in 1259. 
From earliest times these German aliens were allowed to own 
property, do business, and enjoy freedom from imposts. Stow, 
in his Survey of London (1598), mentions the Steelyard, “ a 
place for marchants of Almaine, that used to bring hither, as well 
Wheat, Rie, and other grains, as Cables, Ropes, Masts, Pitch, 
Tar, Flaxe, Hempe, linnin cloth, Wainscots, Waxe, Steele, and 
other profitable Marchandizes”. They built their own Guildhall 
as early as 1260, and had their own Altermann, to administer 
laws within their settlement. In ordinary- court-trials, one-half 
of the jury was to be chosen from their own German-speaking 
members. Their position in England was legalised in 1303 by 
the Carta Mercatoria. Their exclusive privileges were respected 
and their treatment friendly. 

In 1474 the ground and buildings of the Steelyard (which 
had previously been rented) were made over to the Hansas “‘ in 
perpetuity’. These adventurous North Germans sided with the 
Reformation from the start. 

Perhaps a short review of their later history in England may 
be in order. In 1547, the Emperor Charles V informed King 
Edward VI that he would suppress the rebels of the Protestant 
cities, Bremen and Hamburg. Commercial rivalry was growing 
in England. According to Stow, ‘‘they were great Marchants of 
corne . . . in so much that the occupiers of husbandry in this 
land was inforced to complaine of them”. Stow further states 
that “‘ in the year 1551 through complaint of the English mar- 
chants, the libirtie of the Stilliard Marchants was seised into the 
king’s hands, and so it resteth ”—this was in 1598. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had urged Queen Elizabeth to destroy the Steelyard, 
because of its unfair competition with English trade, and in 1598 
she ordered the Germans to leave England. Their place and wares 
were confiscated by the Crown ; the property was turned over for 
the use of the navy. Under Charles II, the land was returned to 
the Hanseatic League, and its Guildhall relieved of payments. 
The Great Fire of 1666 wiped out the entire establishment. 
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Under William and Mary the rebuilt warehouses, the land 
and many of the privileges of the Steelyard (though not its 
profitable monopolies) were restored to the league; as late as 
1852 the site was sold by the cities of Lubeck, Bremen and Ham- 
burg to the Southern Railway; upon it now stands the Cannon 
Street Station. 

To revert to Tyndale: with a large stipend from these Ger- 
man merchants in London he sailed for Hamburg in 1524, at 
the age of thirty-two. They apparently commissioned him to 
“‘ do ’’ Luther’s Testament into English. He is said to have gone 
first to Luther at Wittenberg ; the next year he settled in 
Cologne, that lion’s den of religious conservatism, called at the 
time “the Rome of Germany’’. Here he proceeded with the print- 
ing of his first quarto New Testament, of which many sheets were 
put through the press, and of which only one fragment, a little more 
than the first twenty-one chapters of Matthew, is preserved, in the 
British Museum. This witness to the first printed English New 
Testament, which had been bound up with some quarto tract, 
was discovered by a London bookseller. The printer was Peter 
Quentel of Cologne ; the year, 1525. Like the fragments of 
Ulfilas, this material suffices to reconstruct a large picture. 

The disreputable humanist, Cochlaeus, a fervent hater of 
Luther, got the Senate of Cologne to stop the printing ; he also 
warned Henry VIII and Wolsey to watch the English ports. 
In 1526 Tyndale fled to Worms, where he completed and 
printed an octavo edition of the New Testament for use in 
England. Wolsey ordered Tyndale’s arrest, and the buying-up 
of all his books. Most of these were intercepted, and burned in 
1527 by the Archbishop of Canterbury at St. Paul’s Cross. Sir 
Thomas More came to the Steelyard in February, 1526, and 
informed the Corporation that followers of Luther were among 
them. They all had to swear to the contrary. More and his 
followers then went through the rooms, and took all German 
books. No Luther-tracts were found, but contraband Bible and 
prayer-books were seized. The chief Germans were taken by 
More to Cardinal Wolsey in Westminster. A few years later, 
various Hansa-merchants abjured Lutheranism at St. Paul’s 
Cross, the same spot where Tyndale’s Testament had been 
burned. 

After his stay in Worms, Tyndale withdrew to Protestant 
Marburg, where he published a number of English theological 
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tracts—the printer being the well-known Martin Kayser (called 
‘“‘ Martin Emperour ” on the title-pages). After this he went to 
Antwerp. Henry VIII demanded his surrender ; he was im- 
prisoned near Brussels for one year, tried for heresy, and burned 
there in 1536. His executioners paid a certain tribute to his 
personality, to the extent that they strangled him at the stake 
before lighting the fire. He had spent twelve years on the Con- 
tinent, chiefly in Germany. Up to the time of his arrest, the 
Hanseatic merchants maintained him with the utmost liberality. 
With his Catholic opponent, Sir Thomas More, he may well 
share the honour of being the purest martyr to his faith in his 
century. 
All of Tyndale’s Catholic contemporaries speak of his New 
Testament as “ Lutheran”. He himself said: “ It was reported 
that Tyndale was confederate with Luther ; that is not truth.” 

Tyndale had Luther’s German and Erasmus’ Greek New 
Testaments before him ; he was an accomplished classical scholar 
while Luther’s mastery of Greek was incomplete. The evidence 
that Tyndale worked directly from Luther’s Testament of 1522 
is fully convincing: one has only to compare “ Die Biicher ”’. 
and “‘ The bokes conteyned’’, It is to be noted that Luther inde- 
pendently and arbitrarily changed the standard order of the books 
according to his own evaluation of their authority. After num- 
bering the “ preferred ”’ books, he takes out four less important 
ones, and relegates them, without numbers, to the end of the list. 
This arrangement (not accepted in later English Bibles) is taken 
over exactly by Tyndale. He does not, however, repeat Luther’s 
comment on the subject, in which the Book of James is called 
“an epistle of straw”. The pages at the beginning of Matthew 
are not only identical in substance and printed form, but give a 
literal translation of two of Luther’s marginal notes—without 
indicating their origin. It might seem that Tyndale simply 
copied Luther—but there could be no greater mistake. On page 
18 of Tyndale there are five marginal notes, four of them 
original with him. Luther’s preface takes 34 pages; Tyndale’s 
runs to 14. The first page and a half offer his apology for the 
work ; he asks that anyone who is better versed should amend 
it. People who refuse light are ‘“‘bedlem madde” (“ Bedlam ” 
points to London—not Wittenberg). Beginning on page 2, he 
translates, word for word, from Luther’s preface, without 
acknowledgment, for another page and a half ; then he embarks 
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on his own, for the remaining eleven, offering a long discussion 
of Law and Gospel. 

Some of the marginal notes and cross-reference are obviously 
direct borrowings, perhaps one-third of them being original with 
Tyndale. He tempers Luther’s fierce interpolated polemics, as 
when he omits “ The gang of Papists say that these commands 
of Christ are no commands, but just talk”. Tyndale’s harshest 
epithet for the Romanists is ‘‘ Pharisees”. He omits a section in 
which Luther lets loose his detestation of Free Will. In a long 
note on “ Thou art Peter” he argues that “ every Christian man 
and woman is Peter’, and refers to Bede, Augustine, Jerome and 
Erasmus. He knew his authorities | Tyndale offers many extra 
notes to explain Palestinian antiquities. 

Luther is extremely free, sturdy and popular in his diction ; 
Tyndale, working in the white heat of potential martyrdom, rises, 
at times, to a poetic glow, transcending the style of the original 
Greek, which as Goodspeed points out, is on a rather pedestrian 
level. 

There was possibly a return-influence of Tyndale’s translation 
on subsequent Luther-Testaments, which underwent much 
revision, and show some later agreements with the English 
version. 

Our King James version appeared in 1611, after forty-seven 
of the greatest English scholars, representing Oxford, Cambridge 
and Westminster, had worked over it for four years. The first 
edition is a royally sumptuous folio, rather larger than Webster’s 
International Dictionary. A. Edward Newton, in The Greatest 
Book in the World, regretted that there are practically no examples 
of this work in the United States. He overlooks the fact that 
the Newberry Library in Chicago has two perfect original copies 
of 1611, superbly bound—one, the HE-Bible, the other the 
SHE-Bible—so called after variant readings in Ruth iii. 15. 

The revisers state: “‘ We never thought from the begin- 
ning that we should need to make a new translation . . . but to 
make a good one better.”” Tyndale’s version was used “ when it 
agreed better with the text than the later English Bibles” 
(referring to Coverdale, the Great Bible, the Geneva, and the 
Bishops’ Bibles—all of them based firmly on Tyndale). It stands 
to reason that a group of forty-seven professional philologists 
would be the last to be able to fashion such a masterpiece of 
matchless English style. In fact, their product, as published, 
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offered about seventy-five per cent of Tyndale’s identical words 
—as can be proven by reading him anywhere at random : 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
maintainers of peace, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” “ Ye have heard it said, Thou shalt love thine neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies ; 
Bless them that curse you ; Do good to them that hate you.” 
“‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are laden, and I will ease 
you. Take my yoke on you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find ease unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
J. T. Harriexp. 
Philadelphia. 


1 Especially helpful material has been found in J. J. Lappenberg’s Urkundliche Geschichte 
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SCHWEITZER ON THE MYSTICISM OF 
PAUL: A CRITICISM 


I 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle is the third work of a trilogy 
which sets forth Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s interpretation of the 
New Testament in terms of his theory of ‘‘ Consistent Eschato- 
logy ’’. To appraise it rightly, therefore, it is necessary to glance 
at the teaching of the two syooq which go before, and lead up 
to it. The first of these was The Quest of the Historical Fesus. 
This is one of the few books which mark a definite turning point 
in New Testament studies, It put an end, for all time, to a certain 
type of sentimental liberal scholarship which proceeded by con- 
structing a model of its ideal man and then fitting Jesus into the 
mould thus prepared for Him. The second work is Paul and 
his Interpreters.* 

Schweitzer indicates that the difficulty of finding serious 
attempts to understand the Jesus of History is to be traced to the 
Definition of Chalcedon, which, with its doctrine of the Two 
Natures, dissolved the Unity of the Person. This cut off any 
possibility of a return to the historical Jesus. The Reformers 
were the victims of this situation. 

“ The self-contradiction was elevated into a law. But the Manhood was so far 
admitted as to preserve, in appearance, the rights of history. Thus by a deception 


the formula kept the life prisoner and prevented the leading spirits of the Reforma- 
tion from grasping the idea of a return to the historical Jesus.” 


Since the Reformation, those who have struggled free from the 
fetters of Chalcedon have tried to understand the Jesus of 
History. But they have all failed in greater or in less degree. 
Schweitzer surveys the series of these attempts beginning with 
Reimarus and ending with his contemporary, Wrede. Then he 
takes Wrede and uses him as a foil against which to set off his 
own interpretation. Schweitzer demonstrates conclusively that 
Eschatology was an integral part of the thinking and mental 
environment of Jesus. So far most scholars would agree with 

of wrbich appeared under the title Geschichte der Leben-Fesu-Forschung in 1913. 


Ouest of the (x912) der paulinischen Forschung (1911). 
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him. But he goes much further than that ; he insists that this 
eschatological outlook was the absolute and sole determining 
factor in all that Jesus said and did. It formed the total content 
of His thinking. This “ Consistent Eschatology ” is elaborated _ 
in the two closing chapters of The Quest of the Historical Fesus,* 
and is used as the key to the understanding of everything which 
is recorded of Jesus. To sum up Schweitzer’s teaching, it is 
this: The catastrophic Judgment and the Kingdom of God are 
near; men therefore are called upon to repent. Jesus knew that 
He was the Messiah, but only a few of His intimate friends 
recognised Him as such. With the coming of the Kingdom, 
however, He would be manifested to all as the Son of Man. 
He sent out His disciples to proclaim the Kingdom believing 
that they would share in the Messianic pains which they must 
suffer on behalf of the elect, and that before they had passed 
through all the cities of Israel the great event would have taken 
place. But the disciples returned, and none of these things had 
happened. Jesus therefore was compelled to modify His views: 
He resolved, since the Kingdom delayed its coming, to precipi- 
tate events by His own action. 

“ There is silence all around. The Baptist appears, and cries, ‘ Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’. Soon after that came Jesus, and in the 
knowledge that He is the coming Son of Man lays hold on the wheel of the world 
to set it moving on that last revolution which is to bring all ordinary history 
to a close. It refuses to turn, and He throws Himself upon it. Then it does 
tyrn; and crushes Him. Instead of bringing in the eschatological conditions, 
He has destroyed them. The wheel rolls onward, and the mangled body of one 
immeasurably great man, who was strong enough to think of Himself as the 


spiritual ruler of mankind and to bend history to His purpose, is hanging upon 
it still. That is His victory and His reign.” 


In this light we must understand the saying “ Never imagine I 
have come to bring peace on earth ; I have not come to bring 
peace but a sword ” (Matt. x. 34, Moffatt).* The Ethic of Jesus 
is intended to meet merely the need of the short interval to elapse 
before the Parousia. It is an emergency ethic: hence Jesus’ 
lack of interest in questions of family, state, etc. The Sermon on 
the Mount is an exposition of this special ethic of the interval 
before the coming of the Kingdom, It is an Jnterimsethik. 
Upon this point most interpreters to-day would challenge 
Schweitzer. 


2 6 cf. The Paul the 8. 
ct 368 Mysticism of Apostle, p. 5 
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The second book mentioned above does for the history of 
Pauline interpretation what the Quest of the Historical Fesus did 
for that of Jesus. In Paul and his Interpreters, Schweitzer gives 
an account of the different attempts which have been made to 
understand the teaching of the Apostle, and concludes that they 
have also failed, in so far as they did not possess the key of 
Consistent Eschatology with which to unlock the mystery. In 
this book the ideas are adumbrated which are developed fully, 
and in detail, in the third work, The Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle. 

In The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, Schweitzer connects 
with the Eschatological view of history Paul’s “in Christ” 
mysticism. This is not a mysticism of “‘ being-in-God ” because 
the elect man shares the fate of the world, and, therefore, so long 
as the world has not returned to God, the elect man cannot be in 
God. The “in Christ”’ mysticism is rooted in the eschato- 
logical world-view. This Christ-mysticism is not an absolutely 
new thing in Paul. Jesus had taught a Christ-mysticism in a 
form which was suitable to the days when He was walking the 
earth as the Great Unknown; His disciples had the assurance 
of being the future companions of the Son of Man.* Jesus 
preached Christ-mysticism in ways appropriate to the time when 
He was still upon earth. Paul taught Christ-mysticism in a 
manner suitable to the time immediately following Jesus’ death 
and resurrection. The important thing which Paul added was 
the thought that in the time between Christ’s resurrection and His 
return again the communion of the elect is actual. 

“ The fundamental significance of the dying and rising again of Jesus consists 
therefore, according to Paul, in the fact that thereby death and resurrection 
have been set afoot throughout the whole corporeity of the Elect to the Messianic 
Kingdom. That is, so to speak, a mass of piled-up fuel, to which the fire there 
‘kindled immediately spreads. But whereas this dying and rising again has been 
openly manifested in Jesus, in the Elect it goes forward secretly but none the less 
really. Since in the nature of their corporeity they are so assimilated to Jesus 
Christ, they become, through His death and resurrection, beings in whom 
dying and rising again have already begun, although the outward seeming of the 
natural existence remains unchanged.” 


The next link in the chain of Schweitzer’s reasoning involves 
the central place which he assigns to Baptism. The Elect are 
“in Christ”. This being “in Christ” is a partaking in the 
corporeity of the elect. The “‘ Body of Christ” is not a pictorial 


1 Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, p. 12. 3 Op. cit., pp. ros f. * Op cit., p. r10. 
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nor a symbolical expression: it represents a physical fact. Christ 
can suffer for the elect and the elect for Him, and for one another, 
because they are “ physically interdependent in the same cor- 
poreity”’» Dying and rising with Christ is thus not a meta- 
phorical expression but an actual description of what actually 
takes place; it is a simple reality. The expression “ re-birth ” 
is never used by Paul with reference to this experience because 
his thinking is wholly conditioned by eschatological expectation. * 
“ For him the believer experiences the dying and rising again of 
Christ in actual fact, not in an imitative representation.” 
The act in which the Elect pass “into Christ ” is Baptism. That 
is to say, between Jesus’ resurrection and His coming again the 
Elect Believer through Baptism becomes “corporeally” or 
“ physically ” partaker of the Resurrection Life “ in Christ ”’. 


II 


I purpose to note briefly several points, which Schweitzer 
brings out in the development of his argument, upon which he 
is open to criticism, and then subject the main position to a little 
more detailed treatment. 

(a) I doubt if the absolute separation, upon which Schweitzer 
insists, between Christ-mysticism and God-mysticism, will bear 
the weight or argument built upon it. Paul’s utterance on the 
Areopagus would suggest the contrary. Schweitzer urges that 
there are weighty reasons for not attributing this saying to 
Paul: “‘ For it is in him that we live and move and exist ” (Acts 
xvii, 28), Upon a technical discussion of that point I shall not 
enter : but the suspicion is unavoidable that there would be a 
strong temptation to find reasons for discarding the one state- 
ment attributed to Paul, which contradicts Schweitzer’s assertion. 
At any rate the writer of Acts did not feel any incongruity in 
ascribing the words in question to Paul. 

(4) Schweitzer makes too free use of the argument from 
silence. To take one instance : Schweitzer points out that Paul 
never uses the expression “‘ re-birth ” to describe the renewal of 
being which takes place when the Elect become “in Christ”. 
He repudiates the notion that this could be accidental. But, 
granted that Paul does not employ the expression “ born again ”’, 


1 Op. 127. * Ibid. 
* Op. cit., p. 16. 
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it would crystallise his whole teaching if he had done so? 
Schweitzer, however, insists that it is “ with consistent logic he 
applies to the renewal of being which originates from fellow- 
ship with the risen Christ only the term resurrection, which is 
alone appropriate’. Here, as elsewhere, the argument from 
silence is strained beyond what it will justly bear. 

(c) We cannot avoid being sceptical when we are told that 
Paul “‘is a logical thinker and his mysticism is a complete 
system’, or that his thinking is “ wholly conditioned ”’ by his 
eschatological expectation.‘ In earlier generations theologians 
also sought for a single principle from which to explain Paul’s 
writings. None of these, when allegedly found, is completely 
convincing. No more is Schweitzer’s solution convincing now. 
Of course there was an underlying conviction, wrought out in 
experience, which did give the main direction to Paul’s life. But 
it is more likely that this would be such a conviction as that 
expressed in the phrase “justification is by faith” than that it 
should be a scheme of “‘ Consistent Eschatology”. The former 
can be related to Paul’s religious history in an intelligible manner : 
this cannot be said for the latter. But, of course, the fact is that 
Paul never sat down to arrange his thought into any closed 
system. For one thing, the Hebrew mind did not feel much urge 
to work after that fashion. If Paul had done anything of the kind 
it would have indicated Greek influence which, in the interests 
of his argument, Schweitzer is over-anxious to exclude as a factor 
contributing to the shape of Paul’s thought. If there was such a 
system in Paul’s writings it is difficult to explain why no inter- 
preter has recognized its outlines until Schweitzer. They were 
not hampered here by the Definition of Chalcedon, as Schweitzer, 
with some justice, says they were in the case of Jesus. Paul’s 
most systematic letter is that to the Romans: but even here the 
shape and distinctions of a system are not marked with the sharp- 
ness of consistent logic. One suspects that the structure of 
Pauline “in Christ” mysticism, determined by “ Consistent 
Eschatology”, is due to the system-loving twentieth-century 
German mind, rather than to the first-century Jewish Christian. 
Perhaps Schweitzer himself felt the insecurity of his position 
when he wrote: “ A further peculiarity of the mysticism of 
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Paul is that he is not solely a mystic.” Schweitzer follows this 
up with the statement that there are three different doctrines of 
redemption which for Paul go side by side. These are the eschato- 
logical, the juridical, and the mystical. Paul moves freely from 
the one circle of ideas to the others. ‘‘ If co-existence of such 
disparate views is in itself difficult enough to conceive, it becomes 
a complete enigma when we find it in a mystic.’* It may be 
answered that it is only difficult to conceive of this when one has 
set out from the position that the writer’s thinking is to be wholly 
explained in terms of one rigid system. Does this statement not 
go a long way towards surrendering Schweitzer’s position ? 

(d) If Schweitzer makes use of the argument from silence 
on the point of the New Birth, for example, we may be allowed 
to point out that Paul’s later epistles are silent regarding the 
Parousia. And their whole tenor strongly indicates that this is 
not accidental, but that this hope no longer holds the position 

which it did for Paul at an earlier stage. Eschatologism is no 
longer i in line with the whole attitude which Paul had by this 
time come to adopt. It is impossible to demonstrate that Ephes- 
ians, or Colossians, or Philippians, are “ wholly determined ”, 
or indeed, determined at all, by a “‘ Consistent Eschatology ”. 
We feel that the writer is on surer ground who recently com- 
mented on 2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself”’, thus: “‘ Here the world has become again 
the stage of the divine redeeming love and purpose. God is 
restored to his world, but as the transcendent, all-holy Redeemer. 

. . The future and higher sphere of glory already in a real sense 
penetrates and intersects this sphere of humiliation through the power 
of the Spirit,” * 

(e) The “ Status Quo-ism” of Paul cannot be quoted as 
evidence that Paul’s thinking was determined by “‘ Consistent 
Eschatology ”, unless that fact of Paul’s Eschatologism is first 
established upon independent grounds. If that were done it 
would provide a sufficient explanation of Paul’s desire that certain 
things should remain as they are. We cannot argue from the 
latter to the former. Paul’s attitude here is equally capable of 
other explanation. Schweitzer will have it that Paul’s directions 
that “‘ as the Lord called every one, so let him walk”, and “ let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called” 

1 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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(1 Cor. vii. 17, 20), are to be explained as necessary because of 
the mystical “‘being-in-Christ ”. The fact is that when a man is 
in Christ the change is so great that his earthly condition is of 
too little importance, by comparison, to be taken into any serious 
account. “He is like a house sold for breaking up, all repairs 
to which become irrational.” But it may very well be that 
Paul saw that there was a real danger of equating Christianity 
with a movement of social emancipation? The teaching of 
Christianity about equality of status “in Christ”, and the 
abolishing of distinctions of sex, race, and social standing, might 
be nullified by a too early and too reckless application of these 
very principles. ‘‘ Christianity would have sunk beyond hope 
of recovery along with such revolutionary attempts ; it might 
have brought on a new slave-rising, and been crushed along 
with it. The time was not ripe for the solution of such difficult 
questions.””* 


Ill 


The arguments under (a), (4), (c), (@), (¢), deal with minor 
points in the argument. The principal thesis could be estab- 
lished apart from the question of Schweitzer’s correctness or 
incorrectness of interpretation on any or all of them. To be right 
on all of them would establish a presumption in Schweitzer’s 
favour: but if his main thesis is wrong then we would expect 
to find that these points are capable of a different construction 
than that put upon them by Schweitzer. Up to this point I have 
tried to show that such alternative construction is, at least, 
possible. We now come to grips with the heart of the subject : 
we come to review Schweitzer’s teaching on Baptism, and the 
central place it holds in his scheme of Pauline interpretation. 
According to Schweitzer, for Paul, ‘‘ the believer experiences the 
dying and rising again of Christ in actual fact, not in an imitative 
representation’. The gateway to this mystical state of ‘‘ being- 
in-Christ”” is Baptism. Schweitzer affirms that for Paul : 
(a) The Sacraments are inherently efficacious, (4) “ Being-in- 
Christ” is not equivalent to, nor the result of, “ belief in” 
Christ, (¢) Without Baptism there is no “ being-in-Christ”. He 
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writes : ‘‘ With Paul, his whole being, from his baptism on- 
wards, is a constantly renewed experiencing of the dying and 
rising again which began in that act’. The sacraments are 
‘inherently efficacious acts’’.* Paul was not troubled by the 
fine distinctions which perplex Protestants, when they think 
of Paul as holding such beliefs. ‘‘ He simply asserts that it is 
with Baptism that the being-in-Christ and the dying and rising 
again have their beginning”’.* Paul assumed “ as self-evident 
that a grafting into Christ takes place in Baptism and is bound 
up with this ceremonial act ”’.¢ 
“ All attempts hitherto undertaken to pass from the concept of belief-in-Christ 
to that of being-in-Christ have proved a failure. And all that may be made in the 
future are equally without prospect of success. They all come to the same point, 
that the belief in Christ, growing in depth, is by verbal ingenuity made to figure 
as a being-in-Christ. That the being-in-Christ arises out of such an enhancement 
of belief in Christ is nowhere indicated by Paul and is nowhere pre-supposed 
by him. The relationship of faith in Christ to union with Christ is for him thus: 
that belief in Christ being present, union with Christ automatically takes place— 
under certain circumstances, that is to say,~when the believer causes himself to be 
baptised. Without Baptism there is no being-in-Christ! The peculiarity of the 
Pauline mysticism is precisely that being-in-Christ is not a subjective experience 
brought about by a special effort of faith on the part of the believer, but something 
which happens, in him, as in others, at baptism.’’§ 


This is certainly not the impression which Paul makes upon 
the careful reader. He is surely a preacher rather than a priest. 
Closer examination of his words and life bears this impression 
out. The Pauline emphasis is not on the efficacy of sacraments, 
but upon the necessity for faith. “You see, faith must come from 
what is heard, and what is heard comes from the word of Christ ”’ 
(Rom. x. 17) ; “ God resolved to save believers by the ‘ sheer 
folly ’ of the Christian message ” (1 Cor. i. 21). Men who heard 
the message and responded were sealed of the Holy Spirit : 
“You have also heard in him the message of the truth, the gospel 
of your salvation, and in him you also by your faith have been 
stamped with the seal of the long-promised holy Spirit” (Eph. 
i. 13). Salvation follows invocation of the name of the Lord : 
“‘ Everyone who invokes the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
But how are they to invoke One in whom they do not believe ? 
And how are they to believe in One of whom they have never 
heard ? And how are they ever to hear, without a preacher ?” 
(Rom. x. 14 f.). The Gospel is a saving power to everyone who 


* Op. cit., pp. 116 f. 
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has faith (Rom. i. 16). Paul asks the Galatians,“ . . . did you 
receive the Spirit by doing what the Law commands or by 
believing the gospel message ?” (Gal. iii. 2). “‘ When He sup- 
plies you with the Spirit and works miracles among you, is it 
because you do what the Law commands or because you believe 
the gospel message ?”’ (Gal. iii. 5). This verse “ seems expressly 
to exclude as the ground of the same experience any external rite 
or ceremony whatever ”’.! It was to the preaching of the Word 
that Paul and Barnabas were set apart (Acts xiii. 2-5). Paul 
was the Corinthians’ father in Christ by means of the Gospel 
(1 Cor. iv. 15). These and other utterances of Paul’s make it 
clear that he was not using a stray expression in an unguarded 
moment, but expressing the central thing in his understanding 
of his ministry when he said, “‘ Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the Gospel ” (1 Cor. i. 14-17). “ St. Paul saw in 
Baptism the normal but not the necessary, the helpful but not 
indispensable sign’and seal put upon the act of faith appropriating 
the gift of God in Christ.’* , 

We now turn to note some features of Paul’s positive teaching 
concerning Baptism. Paul uses the expression, ‘‘ one Lord, one 
faith, one Baptism” ; but this does not give us any clue to 
Paul’s understanding of the rite (Eph. vi. 5). In another passage 
Paul speaks as though Baptism could become an actual danger. 
If the rite obscured the Christ whose name was preached, then 
it would be better not to baptise at all. Paul thanked God that 
he had not baptised any of the Corinthians, save only Crispus 
and Gaius, so that no one could say he had baptised in his own 
name. Evidently some were speaking of having been baptised 
in the name of Paul, or Apollos, or Christ. That is to say that 
Baptism was in danger of being thought of as sealing a relation- 
ship between the baptised and the baptiser, instead of between 
the baptised and the One in whose name the rite was adminis- 
tered. But better than have that misunderstanding in the matter, 
leave out the rite altogether: “‘ For Christ sent me not to baptise 
but to preach the Gospel ” (1 Cor. i. 13-17). 

There are two passages which, at first sight, lend more colour 
to Schweitzer’s contention. “‘ Surely you know that all of us 
who have been baptised into Christ Jesus have been baptised 
into his death ! Our Baptism in his death made us share his 
burial, so that, as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 


1 Anderson Scott, op. cit., p. 99. * Anderson Scott, op. cit., p. 114. 
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the Father, we too might move in a new sphere of Life” (Rom. 
vi. 3 f.). “‘ In him you have been circumcised, with no material 
circumcision that cuts flesh from the body, but with Christ’s 
own circumcision, when you were buried with him in your 
baptism and thereby raised with him as you believed in the power 
of God who raised him from the dead (Col. ii. 11 f.). These words, 
however, refer not only to the baptised person as dying and rising 
again with Christ: they also refer to the baptised as having 
been circumcised with the circumcision not made with hands, 
Schweitzer has no place in his scheme into which to fit this 
expression. And if this is to be taken symbolically, as it must be, 
then there are no grounds upon which it can be argued that part 
of the paragraph must be treated as describing a real physical 
fact rather than the symbolical meaning of the rite. We feel 
that we are on safer ground in interpreting these passages as an 
emphatic statement of the symbolism of the ceremony. The 
baptised person is united to Christ to such a degree that he must 
be spoken of as having died with Him and risen again with Him. 
Baptism is the sign and seal of something which has already 
happened, not the instrumental cause of its happening. 

In Galatians Paul declares, “‘ for all of you who had your- 
selves baptised in Christ have taken on the character of Christ ” 
(Gal. iii. 17). The same expression is used in Rom. xiii. 14, 
where it is addressed to those who were already Christians and 
presumably already baptised. That is to say, their having been 
baptised did not render it for ever after unnecessary to urge 
believers to “ put on” Christ. In 1 Cor. x. 1 ff. Paul speaks of the 
fathers who crossed the Red Sea being all baptised unto Moses 
by the cloud and by the sea. The point here seems to be that, 
although the people were baptised unto Moses, that is to say 
under Moses’ authority, and participated in all that accompanied 
the deliverance, they did not sufficiently recognise the obliga- 
tion thereby incurred. 

In these passages where “ putting on” Christ is mentioned, 
the idea of a corporate fellowship with Him is evident. So far 
we may go with Schweitzer. The “ dying ” and “ rising again ” 
expressions contain the same idea, and the notion of coming 
under His authority is also present. But unless it can be shown 
that this relationship to Christ, however connected with Baptism, 
is utterly unique—not because of the uniqueness of the One to 


Whom the baptised is united, but because the relationship is 
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of such a quality as cannot hold in any other sphere of relation- 
ship in any degree—Schweitzer’s case breaks down. The con- 
cept of a sphere of corporeal-mystical-physical “‘ being-in-Christ”’ 
will not contain the weight of doctrine poured into it. We must 
therefore consider the expression “in Christ”. 

“In Christ’ must be understood against the background 
of that stage of thought to which the idea of the solidarity-of-the- 
Community was inevitable. That idea holds over large areas of 
present-day thinking of a relatively primitive type. We see it, 
for example, in the Japanese attitude to their race, and in the 
Chinese attitude to the family. The family of Achan was put 
to death for what we should judge to be the guilt of one member 
(Josh. vii. 24 ff.). Such thinking lies behind an expression like, 
“‘ He is the Head of the Body, the Church” (Col. i. 18). Often, 
in ancient times, the distinction between a representative and 
those represented vanishes, as that between the king and the 
people tended to do in Israel.t This solidarity-of-the-group 
idea, rather than the “ aggregation-of-individuals ” idea, con- 
trolled ancient primitive thought. The essential meaning of 
“* being-in-Christ ”, therefore, is probably to be found in the 
idea of “‘ being-in-the-fellowship ”. He was continuously realis- 
ing Himself in the Church, which, for this reason, is called His 
body. In it He finds His completion. The Ephesians have been 
taught “in Christ ” (Eph. iv. 21). 

“When we see how St. Paul equated the community and its Head, we can 
see how being ‘in Christ’, ‘ baptised into Christ’, and ‘ putting on Christ’, 
were intelligible forms expressing the deepest meaning of incorporation into the 
community... . Itis not that the two were identical, the Society and the Saviour. 
But the Society represented the Saviour in such a way, and to such a degree, 


that the faith-union with Christ which was the key to salvation found perpetual 
expression and illustration in the fellowship of the Church.”* 


Schweitzer tries to support his teaching by citing Paul’s reference 
to Baptism for the Dead. He writes : 


“The effect of Baptism is thought of so objectively that some in Corinth 
caused themselves to be baptised for the dead, in order that through this Baptism 
by proxy they might share in the benefits of the sacrament. Far from combating 
such a view as superstitious, Paul uses it as an argument against those who cast 
doubt upon the resurrection.”® 


Throughout this book Schweitzer uses the argument from silence 
with too great facility. If Paul here does not express disapproval, 
1 Cf. Ps. bexxix. 49 f. I owe this thought to Anderson Scott, op. cit. 
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Schweitzer assumes that he is expressing approval. But, as a 
matter of fact, he does not do so. Whether he approves or not 
does not appear from his discussion at this point at all. The 
point at issue is the reality of the Resurrection; and what Paul 
does here is to point out that it is absurd for people who have 
had themselves baptised for the dead to deny the Resurrection. 
If his main position was established, then Schweitzer’s inference 
concerning the interpretation of the passage would be in harmony; 
but this passage cannot be used as a step towards the establish- 
ing of the main position; it is still capable of intelligible explana- 
tion even if a different main position is found to be the true one. 
To sum up: this remarkable book, by a most remarkable 
Christian, is vitiated by the attempt to reduce Paul’s thought 
to a hard and fast system. Eschatologism is certainly in the New 
Testament; but it is only one factor among several. It cannot 
be regarded as the hub from which the spokes of the wheel of 
New Testament truth radiate, and without which they would 
fall apart. The “‘ in-Christ ” mysticism cannot be made to hold 
all that Schweitzer presses into it. The Sacraments are not the 
mechanical producers of magic transformations in human nature, 
and the state of the “ elect’. The book is full of the insights of 
genius, but is vitiated by the presupposition with which 
Schweitzer approached his study. When it is taken along with The 
Quest of the Historical Fesus we find that Schweitzer is attempting 
to interpret the whole New Testament in terms of a single 
integrating principle. 4 priori, it is difficult to think that the 
New Testament is such a book ; investigation shows that it is 
not. There is a unity throughout the New Testament; but it is 
a religious unity; it is the unity of religious attitude towards 
Jesus Christ which characterises the different writers, but which 
is expressed in different ways. Denney brought it out clearly 
in his Jesus and the Gospel. It is not a unity determined by any 
scheme of thought which can be set out systematically as 
Schweitzer sets out his Consistent Eschatology. To suppose 
that it is is the weakness of The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. 


Austin A. Futron. 


Belfast. 


MIRACLE AND MYTH 


Tuat miracles have a place and a significance in the pages of 
the Old Testament will be denied by none, but the precise 
definition of their place and significance has long been a matter 
around which much theological controversy revolves. There 
have never been lacking those who are altogether unwilling 
for various reasons or for none to countenance anything that 
appears to be at all abnormal or supernatural or out of the 
ordinary, and who are prepared to regard the Old Testament 
stories as but the picturesque folk-lore of an ancient people, 
comparable to the sagas and traditions which have been pre- 
served in the primitive annals of other races, and possibly of 
some value in the realm of religious allegory. 

The leading religious philosophers of the present time take 
up the position that miracle in the Old Testament has no place in 
the objective sphere of history (though they speak with varying 
emphasis on this point), but assert that it has significance 
“ mythologically ”’. They maintain, indeed, that the historicity 
or otherwise of the miraculous element in the Old Testament is 
in itself of no ultimate consequence, and that a too literal approach 
to it is actually destructive of its inner or “‘mythological ” signi- 
ficance. It is also worthy of note that these same religious 
philosophers are not quite comfortable with respect to the term 
“‘ myth ”, as used in their particular sense, because they are not 
unaware of its ancient and almost automatic association with 
stories which are fanciful and unhistorical. Therefore the intro- 
duction of this term is frequently accompanied by disclaimers 
of one sort or another to the effect that they have no intention 
of questioning the historical reliability of the Biblical stories— 
for that, they say, is neither here nor there: this, however, is 
exactly what they proceed to do ! 

Now, it is necessary that we should take this “‘ mythological” 
school seriously and make an effort to assess the worth of 
their point of view. For them, objective history is, as it 
were, merely the shell or outer crust behind which and through 
which must be sought an esoteric truth and a reality which 
are cosmic and supra-historical in import. Thus the credo of 
Berdyaev : 
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“T believe that history and the ‘historical’ are not merely phenomena, 
that they are—and this is the most radical hypothesis of the philosophy of history 
—noumena.. . . The ‘historical’ is by its nature not phenomenal but deeply 
ontological. It has its roots in some deep primal foundation of being which 
it makes available for our communion and understanding. The ‘ historical’ is a 
sort of revelation of the deepest essence of universal reality, of the destiny of the 

- world focused in that of man. It is a revelation of noumenal reality” (The 
Meaning of History (London, 1945], p. 16). 


He expounds his position further in the following terms : 


“ History is not an objective empirical datum: it is a myth. Myth is no 
fiction, but a reality; it is, however, one of a different order from that of the 
so-called objective empirical fact. Myth is the story preserved in popular memory 
of a past event, and transcends the limits of the external objective world, revealing 
an ideal world, a subject-object world of facts. According to Schelling, mythology 
is the primordial history of mankind. But myths are not peculiar to the remote 
pat ; various more recent epochs have been rich in the elements of myth-creation ” 
(idid., p. 21). 


‘““Myth ” is thus an important ingredient in Berdyaev’s philo- 
sophy of history. Moreover, his is_essentially a religious, and, in 
its way, a Christian, philosophy of history. ‘The metaphysical 
and the historical”’, he affirms, “ are really brought together and 
intimately fused only in the Christian philosophy of history ” 
(idid., p. 26) ; and this is the chief burden of his remarkably 


interesting and penetrating book. 

But, while I am an admirer of Berdyaev as a profound thinker 
and savant, I cannot fail to notice that his philosophy leads him 
to adopt an antiquated dualistic view of the Old and New 
Testaments; indeed, in his book The Destiny of Man (London, 
1937) he expresses distinct respect for the dualistic sincerity 
of Marcion and the Gnostics (see pp. 33, 55), and he follows 
Marcion in depreciating the Old Testament, whose God is, 
supposedly, quite other than the God of the New. 


“The religious content of the ancient traditions and myths does not con- 
stitute a science or objective knowledge. Nor can it compete with the Jatter. 
But it does represent the revelation of far deeper truths bearing upon quite 
different spheres. The great truth of the Bible . . . ought to be approached both 
philosophically and religiously in the light of the New and not the Old Testa- 
ment... . Christian anthropology and cosmology, the doctrine of man’s origin, 
all display in their most predominant form the stamp of the limitations peculiar 
to man in the Old Testament. These limitations are likewise apparent in Christian 
dogma and its metaphysics of history, since they are founded upon the limited 
Biblical anthropological and cosmological doctrines. ‘The consciousness of the 
Old Testament is therefore an obstacle to the foundation of the true metaphysics 
of history. . . . A change and transformation of man’s interior history was 
imperative in the light of the New Testament, of the New Adam and of the new 
man, who had thrown off the yoke of natural necessity and the wrath of God... . 
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This inner spiritual change is what distinguishes the whole of Christian history 
from that of the pagan and Biblical world. As a result, man began to liberate 
himself inwardly, on the one hand, from the power of the natural demons and, 
on the other, from the Jewish subservience to God as a remote, menacing and 
wrathful power which it was terrifying and dangerous for man to meet” (The 


Meaning of History, pp. 83-85). 

The quotations which I have given are sufficient to illustrate 
the contention that Berdyaev’s attitude to the Old Testament 
is strongly derogatory, that man is at the centre of his philosophy 
and God at the circumference, and that truth and reality are, 
according to his thought, to be perceived by means of human 
insight, and not through Divine revelation. In point of fact, a 
good term for describing the leaders of the “‘ mythological ” 
school would be that of ‘‘ insight” philosophers, for they are 
truly men of profound insight, but, be it remembered, still men 
of insight, that is, of human and mortal insight, which can never 
penetrate unassisted into the kingdom of the Divine and eternal 
reality. 

In coming to Niebuhr we may observe in his approach to 
Scripture similar characteristics, but underlined, in his case, 
with an excessively confident dogmatism. Thus he informs us 
that “‘ religion is involved in myth as a necessary symbol of its 
faith” (Beyond Tragedy [London, 1944], p. 304), and he speaks 
of “the necessary and perennially valid contribution of myth 
to the Biblical world view ” (idid., p. x). He further asserts that 
“the Christian religion may be characterised as one which has 
transmuted primitive religious and artistic myths and symbols 
without fully rationalising them ”’ (idid., p. 7). We are warned 
against “ the wooden-headed literalism of orthodoxy ”’ (p. 28), 
whereby the “ primitive error” is committed of regarding “‘ the 
early form in which the myth is stated as authoritative” (p. 9). 
This attitude leads him to reject tout court any literal interpreta- 
tion of the primitive “‘ myths ” of Creation and the Fall. “ The 
fall”, he bluntly affirms, ‘is not historical. It does not take 
place in any concrete human act.” And, of course, together with 
the Fall, what he calls “the extremism of the historic doctrine of 
total depravity ”’ is jettisoned. All that is left to us is the sym- 
bolism of these “‘ myths” (pp. 11-13). This also applies to the 
story, for example, of the tower of Babel, where, we are told, 
“‘ we have another mythical profundity which is not literal truth 
and yet is profoundly true. The peoples of the earth ”’, he assures 
us, “ never had one language, unless we regard the babbling of 
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children as a universal language from which the diversity of 
tongues springs” (p. 42). This asseveration, however, is not 
quite in line with the findings of up-to-date linguistic research, 
which is inclining more and more to the Biblical viewpoint that 
all languages ultimately are the offshoots of one mother stem. 
A literalistic view of the miracle of Babel may not be so fantastic 
after all ! 

With the “ mythologists”” I make so bold as to classify 
Karl Barth. He, too, like Berdyaev and Niebuhr, is a thinker of 
insight, and in that most stimulating volume of his, The Word 
of God and the Word of Man (London, 1935), he propounds an 
attitude to Scripture which tallies very well with that of the 
“ mythological ” school. 

“The Bible is the literary monument of an ancient racial religion and of a 
Hellenistic cultus religion of the Near East. A human document like any other, 
it can lay no a priori dogmatic claim to special attention and consideration. . . . 
And when now we turn our serious though somewhat dispassionate attention 
to the objective content of the Bible, we“shall not do so in a way to provoke 
religious enthusiasm and scientific indignation to another battle against ‘ stark 
orthodoxy ’ and ‘ dead belief in the letter’. For it is too clear that intelligent 
and fruitful discussion of the Bible begins when the judgment as to its human, 
its historical and psychological character has been made and put behind us. Would 
that the teachers of our high and lower schools, and with them the progressive 
element among the clergy of our established churches, would forthwith resolve 
to have done with a battle that once had its time but now has Aad it! The special 
content of this human document, the remarkable something with which the 
writers of these stories and those who stood behind them were concerned, the 
Biblical odject—this is the question that will engage and engross us. . .” 
(pp. 60, 61). 

What are these—the special content, the remarkable something, 
the Biblical object—but another way of speaking of a certain 
“ mythological ” import of Scripture? Such a conclusion is con- 
firmed by Barth’s assertions to the effect that ‘‘ Biblical religious 
history has the distinction of being in its essence, in its inmost 
character, neither religion nor history—not religion but reality, 
not history but truth’, and that the truth of religion is “ its 
other-worldliness, its refusal of the idea of sacredness, its non- 
historicity ” (pp. 66, 69). If this is indeed the case, well may we 
exclaim with Barth, ‘‘ What matters it whether figures like 
Abraham and Moses are products of later myth-making !” 
(p. 65). 

What, then, of the miracles of the Old Testament ? What 
may we believe about them? What significance have they for 
us? To such enquiries Barth replies that “ they illustrate what 
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the resurrection illustrates supremely, that it is beside the point 
even to ask whether they are historical and possible. They 
make ’’, he continues, “‘ no claim to being either. They signalise 
the unhistorical, the impossible, the new time that is coming. 
Least of all are they relative miracles, exceptions to or rare 
special cases of the laws we know” (p. 91). Such language is 
altogether typical of the terminology of the ‘‘ myth ”’ school. 

Now, lest I should be misunderstood, or should be accused 
of misinterpreting the meaning of the “ mythologists ”, let me 
declare without further delay that, up to a certain point, I feel 
myself to be very much in agreement with the intention of the 
“‘ mythological ’’ school. Who will deny that there is indeed a 
deep, mysterious, inner, timeless significance within the stories 
of Holy Scripture? For some time past Evangelicals have in 
truth been somewhat “ wooden-headed” in their orthodoxy, 
and as a whole have failed to penetrate far behind the outer 
shell of the event to the rich spiritual substance which is un- 
doubtedly there. I do not say that others have succeeded in 
doing so, even to the small extent that Evangelicals have; but 
the ‘‘ mythologists ” to-day are setting us an example in this 
respect that we need to emulate and to improve upon. As 
Evangelicals we need to recover our “ insight” into Scripture, 
especially in the light of events of the present day, and to attempt 
to see the truth of God with a perspective that includes, as far 
as is humanly possible, all the fullness and grandeur of its 
sweep. 

But I find myself in strong disagreement with the “ mytho- 
logists ” in the matter of their view of God and of Scripture. 
They reject out of hand the claim of and for Scripture to be in 
itself a revelation from God to man. They refuse to approach 
Scripture objectively, and the very subjectivity of their judgment 
of it is automatically divested of any settled authority, inasmuch 
as, even if they disavow the depravity of human nature (as some 
of them do), it is based upon the probing opinions of a finite 
and imperfect intellect. If Scripture is itself the very Word of 
God, then human reason, no matter how perspicacious, is by no 
means its arbiter. It is true that man should not be denied the 
right of private judgment, but this, if it is directed towards what 
is in fact the Word of God, should be exercised, not arrogantly 
or as it were sovereignly, but submissively and expectantly and 
in consonance with the spirit and claim of Scripture itself. 
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A low view of Scripture involves a low view of God ; and 
a humanistic interpretation, for all that it may contain many 
excellencies, can only result in a perversion of the true perspective 
and the removal of Almighty God from the throne of His supre- 
macy. Moreover, to maintain that what may be, and perhaps 
often is, externally false is the vehicle of what is intrinsically 
true, is beyond doubt not only a very unsatisfactory attitude 
towards Scripture, but also a most insecure premiss for a philo- 
sophy of any sort. 

To assert, as we have seen Barth does, that it is beside the 
point even to ask whether miracles are historical and possible, 
is surely to misunderstand the earnest purport of Scripture 
itself, which treats the historicity of its history with the utmost 
seriousness, and whose miracles are intended, as serious, veracious 
historical events, to emphasise and illustrate the grand theme 
which informs and overrules every part of Scripture, namely, 
that God omnipotent is supreme in and over all human history. 
That the miracles of the Old Testament are themselves actual 
interventions of the power of God in the course of human 
history is undoubtedly the view of Christ and His Apostles, 
as it is also the view of the Fathers and the Reformers; 
and they could scarcely be described as defective in spiritual 
insight ! 

Scripture always puts forward its miracles as signs (onueia) 
—that is, as significant for the very reason that they testify, as 
remarkable and unusual interventions in the course of human 
history, to the concern, the potency, and the sovereignty of God, 
and to the creatureliness of man. Remove the place of the Old 
Testament miracles in history, and you remove their significance 
also, and render them but a fantastic jumble of this and that, 
compounded of the immature gropings and speculations of a 
primitive people. But assign them the historicity which they 
demand, and at once the regenerate mind at least finds them 
invested with a vital inner as well as an outer significance, with a 
“ mythological ”’ import, if you like, which gives coherence to the 
whole, and is itself a persistent testimony to the veracity both 
intrinsically and extrinsically of Holy Scripture as indeed the very 
Word of the Living God, and by no means a mere “ human 
document, like any other ”. 

Anyway, what after all is there to cavil at in the miracles of the 
Old Testament ? Belief in God renders belief in miracles not 
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only possible but reasonable. Man, who is constantly and pur- 
posively intervening in the course of the affairs of subordinate 
nature in a manner which, analogically speaking, can appear as 
nothing short of miraculous and supernatural to the low 
creatures which experience the remarkable and, to them, un 
accountable effects of his interference, should not be so fool- 
hardy as to reckon it inadmissible for the sovereign Deity to 
intervene in the course of human affairs, no matter how inex- 
plicable such interference may appear to be to his confined per- 
ception. Furthermore, if the Old Testament is, as some would 
have us believe, a volume of propaganda for miracle-mongering, 
it is rather noticeable that in its 800-odd pages, purporting to 
cover a period of history extending over some three to four 
thousand years, only about sixty miracles are recorded, and many 
of its outstanding characters, such as Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, 
and David, are never spoken of as having performed a single mir- 
acle. This is not particularly good propaganda! It is more 
fitting that we should notice reverently the lack of ostentation, 
the sobriety, the economy, and the naturalness even, with which 
the Old Testament miracles are described. Moreover, we should 
observe that, so far from being fantastic and aimless, they are 
interventions full of purpose and quality. 

Now let us turn our attention to what is the basic miracle— 
that of Creation, which is the threshold, not only of all history, 
but also of all Scripture. The rejection of God the Creator has 
led Bertrand Russell and others like him in our day to a place of 
deep pessimism in the face of “‘ omnipotent matter ’’ and “ omni- 
potent death’. Yet it should be obvious to all that matter of 
every sort, because of its mutability, its disabling limitations, its 
unspirituality, and its utter contingency, is entirely lacking in the 
properties of eternity. Since it does not exist necessarily, it does 
not exist eternally. As Aquinas says in a famous passage : 

“ If everything is possible not to be, then at one time there could have been 
nothing in existence. Now if this were true, even now there would be nothing 
in existence, because that which does not exist only begins to exist by something 
already existing. Therefore, if at one time nothing was in existence, it would 
have been impossible for anything to have begun to exist; and thus even now 
nothing would be in existence—which is absurd. Therefore, not all beings are 
merely possible, but there must exist some being the existence of which is 
necessary ” (Summa Th., Part I, Q. 2, Art. 3). 

In this and other ways it is possible to demonstrate the reasonable- 
ness of the miracle of Creation as the prime event of history. 
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But, had they but exercised deeper insight, our guondam optimists 
and anti-creationists, now turned pessimists, might have learnt 
that God who is the supreme Creator of the whole natural realm 
is also the source of all spiritual life, and that the Creation of 
Genesis i is not only laden with historicity, but is indeed a sign- 
post pointing forward to the great miracle of the New Creation 
in Christ Jesus, which is no less a supernatural work of Almighty 
God. They would have found the perception and application of 
such inner truth a sure preservative against despair. 

The truth is that the miracles of the Old Testament possess 
a significance or “‘ mythos” which is pregnant with prophetic 
and eschatological force—but always a significance that is closely 
dependent upon the historical veracity of the miracles for its 
validity. Every miracle is a reminder of the mighty power of 
God ; a denial of its historicity is at the same time a denial of the 
power of God in it, and the narrative is thereby eviscerated, and 
degenerates forthwith into a foolish and powerless fable. 

The miraculous raptures from the earth of Enoch and Elijah, 
so far from being fanciful, speak to us of an eternal and other- 
worldly inheritance of the saints in the presence of God’s per- 
fection, and are corroborative of that great subsequent miracle 
of our Lord’s ascension into heaven, and testify to the ability 
of God to perform His promise concerning the rapture of all 
His people at the glorious appearing of Jesus Christ. 

In like manner all miracles of judgment, such as the Deluge, 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah,.and the swallowing 
up of Korah and his followers, besides having an immediate 
and terrible significance for the people upon whom they were 
enacted, also declare the inevitability of the final judgment by a 
just and holy Deity of all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men. 

Those miracles whereby people were raised from the dead 
indicate the power of God as the fountain of all life, and look 
ahead to that pivotal miracle of all history, the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, and beyond that to the ultimate 
general resurrection of the dead at the conclusion of this world’s 
history. 

The remarkable miracles of deliverance are an abiding witness 
of the ever-present ability of God to save and preserve His 
creatures, not just, if it pleases Him, from the most overwhelm- 
ing physical perils, but even more so from the clutch of the great 
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Adversary, from the enslaving grip of sin, and from the surround- 
ing forces of evil which assail the soul. 

So, too, the miraculous birth of Isaac, and those of Samson 
and Samuel, were signs intended by Almighty God in their 
deeper significance to prepare the way for the credibility of that 
still greater and more intimate miracle whereby the Eternal Son 
became a partaker of our humanity. He who could open a dead 
and barren womb (Sarah in particular having been not only 
barren, but also long past the age of child-bearing) could also 
open and impregnate the womb of a virgin so that she might 
become the mother of our Saviour’s humanity. 

The true insight into the significance of the Old Testament 
miracles is thus a Gospe/ insight; the true key to their timeless 
secrets is to be found in the Person and work of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. With this insight and this key we may penetrate 
to the very heart of God ; without them, we can probe only as 
far as the coloured spectacles of our prejudice will permit our 
weak eyes to peer. That it is an evangelical insight that is 
needed is confirmed by the New Testament interpretation of 
the Old Testament miracles. Thus, for example, the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness was symbolical of the manner and 
purpose of Christ’s atoning death on the cross : 

“ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life ” (John iii. 14, 15). 
The giving of the manna was symbolical of God’s sending of 
His Son to earth from heaven, and of Christ’s giving of His own 
body as a ransom for many : 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; 
but My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God 
_ is He which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. . . . 
I am the bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. ‘This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven: 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and the bread that I will give 
is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world ” (John vi. 32-5, 48-51). 
Jonah’s grim adventure was symbolical of the burial and resur- 
rection of our Lord : 

“ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign (onueioy, i.e., a 

significant miracle); and there shall be no sign given to it, but the sign of the 


prophet Jonah: for as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth ” 


(Matt. xii. 39, 40). 
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The Flood and the fate of the cities of the plain are symbolical 
of the awful judgment of the last day : 


“ As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
Man. They did eat, they drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came and destroyed 
them all. Likewise also as it was in the days of Lot: they did eat, they drank, they 
bought, they sold, they planted, they builded; but the same day that Lot went 
out of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all. 
Even so shall it be in the day when the Son of Man is revealed ” (Luke xvii. 26-30). 


St. Paul interprets the miracle whereby the waters were caused to 
gush forth from the rock in the wilderness as symbolical, in a 
spiritual sense, of Christ, who is the source of the waters of life : 


“ Our fathers . . . did all drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank of that 
spiritual Rock which followed them: and that Rock was Christ” (1 Cor. x. 4). 


This is the spirit and attitude which pervades the whole of 
the New Testament; and it is a fact beyond dispute that our 
Lord and His Apostles based their insight into the Old Testa- 
ment miracles, and the validity of their interpretation of them, 
upon the literal historical veracity of those miracles. If they were 
in error in this, then the authority of some of their most solemn 
teaching and admonition is undermined, and a shadow is cast over 
all their words. Yet, if we are wise, and especially if we are 
Christ’s, we shall accept the mind of Christ and of those who were 
instructed of Him, rather than the fickle mind of their humanistic 
critics. 

Modern “ mythologists ”, if only they had this evangelical 
insight, might not have found the miracles of the Virgin Birth 
and Resurrection of Christ so unpalatable as historical facts. 
Thus Niebuhr asserts that ‘‘ men may be deceived by the primi- 
tive myth of the Virgin Birth and seek to comprehend as a pure 
historical fact, what is significant precisely because it points 
beyond history” (op. cit., p. 17). Again, he declaims: “The 
idea of the resurrection of the body can, of course, not be liter- 
ally true” (édid., p. 290). 

Barth befogs the resurrection of Christ with a haze of 
sophistry : 

“ This tomb may prove to be a definitely closed or an open tomb; it is really 
a matter of indifference. . . . Of all that the New Testament says we need not, 
in fact, believe a single word, if we do not want to, but we must at least realise 
that it speaks of appearances of the risen Christ; we must at least grasp and respect 
this idea, and realise that what pertains to this idea, even if we cannot make any- 
thing of it ourselves, is not to be counted, weighed, and measured, as if it related 
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to the conception of the historical Jesus, His closed or open tomb, which, in fact, 
the ‘sources’ dispute with all their power” (The Resurrection of the Dead 
[New York, 1933], pp. 135-7)- 


Do we discern here some suggestion of a distinction between 
“the historical Jesus” and “ the risen Christ”? This, at any 
rate, is a distinction positively made in a recent book, The Mean- 
ing of Existence (London, 1947), by Charles Duell Kean, who is 
an adherent of the “ mythological ”’ school. This author demands 
a ‘‘ winnowing ” which, he says, “‘ of course, first of all requires 
a rejection of Biblical fundamentalism, because no appreciation 
of mythology is possible if the myths themselves are literalised ”’ 
(p. 150). His historical credo concerning Jesus stops short of the 
Resurrection. He sums it up for us in the following terms : 
“There was once a man named Jesus, who lived in Palestine 
during the rule of Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius Pilate was the 
imperial procurator. Jesus became a wandering teacher, and 
eventually was arrested and condemned in Jerusalem. He was 
put to death by crucifixion. The foregoing”, we are assured, 
“is history, not mythology” (pp. 152, 153). He further tells 
us that, if we are not “ misled” by “ fundamentalist views ” 
which would give Jesus “advance knowledge that everything would 
turn out all right in the end’’, we shall ‘‘see the Cross for what 
it is—the crucifixion of a man” who was able “‘ to believe that 
his action would be a positive contribution to the lives of other 
men” (p. 163). As for the Resurrection, it is not an historical fact, 
but a “‘ myth” only, whereby in some mystic way the crucified 
Jesus continues his good influence as the Christ in the lives of 
men. “ The Resurrection myth ”’, he says, “ declares that the 
crucified Jesus continues to be a living, positive personality ” 
in the lives of those who have “ accepted him as the Christ” 
(p. 154). Weare informed that “ the Christ was . . . much more 
influential after the crucifixion than the historical Jesus had been 
beforehand” (p. 170). After pursuing this “ mythological ” 
Christ, it would appear that the writer is after all clutching 
futilely at some wraithlike myth, for he ultimately confesses 
that he “‘ can find no evidence one way or the other about life 
after death”, and is therefore submissively “ prepared to accept 
what happens ”’ ! (p. 193). 

Herein is indicated the fundamental folly and heresy of 
the ‘‘ mythological ” school, that, in striking, as they clearly do, 
despite all their smoke-screens, at the root in history of the 
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miracles of the Old Testament, they are also striking at the root 
in history of the cardinal miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and are in reality cutting away the very ground of all 
Christian hope and confidence. “It is written, I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak ; 
knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 
up us also by Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 13, 14). If Jesus be not 
literally raised from the dead, our faith is vain, and we are 
yet in our sins ! As Evangelicals who value the soundness of 
our faith and the integrity of the Scriptural revelation, let 
us pay solemn heed to the dangers threatening us through this 
revival of rationalistic Docetism ; let us beware of the very 
word “‘ myth” which is itself instinct with unbelief; let us 
return to expository preaching that is truly profound and 
Scriptural ; and let us proclaim boldly by lip and life a God who 
is absolutely sovereign over all the affairs of men. 


.  Puurp E. Hucues. 


B.C.M.S. College, 
Bristol. 
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SACRIFICE IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Nowuer:z in the New Testament is there such close and sustained 
reference to the Old Testament ceremonial preparation as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer’s interest in the subject was 
no doubt due to the situation demanding such a message as the 
Epistle contained, and the advisability of meeting it in the par- 
ticular way in which the author does. While to St. Paul the 
term “‘ Law’”’ connoted its moral aspect, in this Epistle the 
emphasis is upon the ritual meaning, though not exclusively 
(cf. ix. 19), and both writers looked upon the “ Law ”’, each from 
his own point of view, as being especially a preparation for the 
Gospel. The ritual Law here has the relation to the Gospel 
of a oxd to an elxdy, a shadow or silhouette that indicated 
the presence of a solid reality, to come into view in its due 
time. Such an outline, therefore, may be valued as illustrating 
and adumbrating the now observed reality ; the details may be 
compared, both to illuminate the significance of the new reality 
from the familiar lineaments of the outline and also the more 
strongly to teach that, as we now have the reality, the use of the 
shadow outline is finished, except to illustrate afresh and renew 
understanding of the reality. This relationship of omd and 
elxv, though no doubt having a similar use in Alexandrine 
allegorisings, notably in those of Philo, is used in a very different 
fashion in this Epistle. Here we find typical, not allegorical, 
interpretation. The method indicated by these terms refers to 
the correspondence of historical events and situations, linked 
in the dynamic sequence which we have come to know as “ pro- 
gressive revelation”. There is none of the arbitrary selection of 
special points of history and their reference to ideas in an entirely 
different realm chosen by the fancy of the author and resting 
entirely on his imagination. Here the writer elucidates under- 
lying principles of spiritual relationships in Covenant, remission 
of sins, mediation and fellowship, which have had two historical 
expressions, both linked in closest association. He therefore does 
not tie himself to an outworn exegesis, but rather exhibits the 
way in which the Church must always understand and interpret 
the relation between the two Covenants, so long as the sacrificial 
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worship of the Old is not rejected as representing a fundament- 
ally unhealthy accretion to the upsurge of higher religious 
development. 

Before studying more carefully the main passages dealing 
with our subject, it may be as well to remember their context, 
the drift of the Epistle as a whole. The writer directs his treatise 
to those, probably Jewish, Christians whose faith and hope were 
evidently wilting under the sense of inferiority before the 
elaborate and seemingly immovable religious and ecclesias- 
tical system of Jerusalem, with its temple, as well as all Jewry 
beyond. They no doubt felt estranged from all that was so deeply 
rooted in their-nature and attitude as the divinely appointed way 
of salvation, for the sake of membership in this new, obscure 
and persecuted sect, without tradition, dignity, institution or 
security. It was the writer’s task to meet their need of tradition 
by providing them with the essence of what they believed lost, 
to give to them a sense of the dignity of the new and living way 
into the presence of God, to portray the heavenly institutions into 
which they had the privilege of entering and to give them security 
in the sense that their great forefathers had it, though in this 
case with all the greater assurance through the Person and work 
of Jesus Christ. 

Accordingly, he sets before them the divinity of Christ, 
verified from the O.T., a mediator of revelation greater than the 
prophets, angels, Moses and Joshua; One, moreover, Who was 
at once the Divine Son and yet made like unto His brother man, 
so that in suffering He might become the author of man’s salva- 
tion and a mediator, a High Priest Godward, in perfect sympathy 
with His sinful people (ch. i-iv). In this position, the High 
Priesthood of Aaron was superseded by a greater dignity, that 
of Melchizedek, whose greatness and superiority, even over 
Abraham, was acknowledged by the patriarch receiving priestly 
blessing from him and by giving him tithes. Thus, the Aaronic 
priesthood, descended from Abraham, might be said to have 
acknowledged Melchizedek’s superiority in their forefather. So 
also they showed themselves inferior to the One who was priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek. The fact that such a 
new priesthood was expected (cf. Ps. cx) involved a change of 
ritual approach as well ; this fact the Divine oath confirmed and 
Jesus Christ was its fulfilment (ch. v—vii). He ministered a 
sacrifice once for all, not frequently, and His eternal ministry 
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makes Him the mediator of that new Covenant to which the 
O.T. looks forward. As, under the first Covenant, there was a 
form of sacrificial approach to God, on the Day of Atonement 
particularly, when the High Priest went with blood into the Holy 
of Holies ; and that approach was manifestly imperfect, inas- 
much as the High Priest needed pardon and also the annual 
repetition of the ritual showed its inherent weakness; so, under 
the New Covenant, in the heavenly sanctuary, Christ has entered 
as High Priest, but once for all, in the power of His sacrificial 
offering, an offering of a sinless substitute that binds through 
His shed blood all who are sprinkled and cleansed with it into the 
fellowship of that Covenant. In that heavenly sanctuary, Christ 
appears for His people after having been manifested to make the 
sacrifice of Himself (ch. viii-ix). 

This, then, is the answer to the fruitless sacrifices of the 
Old Covenant ; their abrogation is implied in the provision of a 
better and in the promise of Ps. xl. The fact that all further 
sacrifice for sin has been annulled, after the comprehensive 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, is proved by the fact that the 
priest needs no longer to minister the sacrifice, but sits at God’s 
right hand. This is sufficient to inspire the most wavering to be 
bold to approach God and thankfully to receive this cleansing 
from sin, rather than to forsake God’s Son, Who so endured for 
us, and to despise His sacrifice. Though the day of His return 
tarried and trials beset them, let all waverers remember the Old 
Testament worthies, with less light and dimmer vision, who yet 
endured. Indeed, let them remember again Jesus Christ Him- 
self and His sufferings. Let them regard trial as a loving chastise- 
ment to approve them as sons of God ; let them realise to what a 
glorious company of the heavenly host they had been intro- 
duced even now, while awaiting the final revelation of God. Let 
them be prepared to suffer with their eternal Saviour, with praises 
and well-doing as their continual offering. 

This short résumé necessarily involves a good deal of assumed 
exegesis, which must be dealt with more in detail, especially as it 
is upon the anvil of exegesis of certain passages that quite different 
doctrinal viewpoints are to be hammered out. In the many 
sacrificial references there are a few which refer to sacrifices 
involving communion and fellowship (iii. 14, uéroyot ydg 
yeydvapuer, v. 1, dpa xai Ovolac, and xiii. 10, which, after 
referring to [v. 9], continues: youer od 
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main the writer focuses upon the Day of Atonement ritual as 
the zenith of the reconciling, atoning, sin-cleansing ministry 
of the blood-sacrifices daily in use, with the added exposi- 
tion of the sacrifice of covenant-making, in order to bring 
out all that he wants to do in the work of Christ. It is noteworthy 
of his style, that the author fills out one pictorial idea from another. 
In vi. 1g it is a permissible interpretation to read of hope as an 
anchor of the soul, yet entering into the veil of the tabernacle, 
though the R.V. has it otherwise. Yet certainly in v. 20 Christ 
is both High Priest within the veil but also a xeddgoyog, to bring 
out the thought, otherwise not implied, that His people will 
follow Him thither. Yet in this method of filling out one thought 
from another, the writer is quite clear as to his references to the 
Old Covenant. 

_ Before dealing with the use of the Day of Atonement ritual 
in the Epistle, reference must be made to an important discussion, 
namely ; “When does the Epistle represent Our Lord as 
beginning His High Priestly work ?’’ Westcott represents the 
Melchizedek High Priesthood as having begun at the Ascension, 
emphasising éddfacey . . . yevnOivar (v. 5), and 
alleges that He had a High Priesthood before, but a quasi- 
Aaronic one. A. B. Bruce concurs in this. But others (e.g. 
Gayford in the New Commentary, p. 599; F. C. N. Hicks, 
Fullness of Sacrifice, p. 240) can point to such a passage as vii. 
11 f. as greatly undermining such a contention and therefore, in 
the interests of confining Christ’s High Priestly work to after 
the Resurrection, deny that in the days of His flesh, and in par- 
ticular in the Cross, there was any Priestly action at all. The 
writer’s references to the Cross or to the death of Christ will, 
of course, reflect on this question, as will his interpretation of it 
in the light of the Day of Atonement ritual. But the examination 
of the textual references presumed to support the view that Our 
Lord became a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek 
subsequent to His work on the Cross produces strikingly little 
convincing evidence. In the first place, the opening chapters of 
the Epistle refer to the Lord’s identity with humanity, though 
Son of God, as a preparation, fitting Him to be a High Priest. 
Then in ch. v, in a context that speaks of the necessity of a Divine 
call to the Priesthood, Ps. ii. 7 is quoted. This Psalm had two 
evident applications in the thought of the Early Church. St. 
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Paul in Acts xiii. 33 relates it to the Resurrection. St. Marki. 11 
relates it to the Baptism. There was thus a freedom of applica- 
tion to the events of Christ’s life, and of the two the humanism 
of the Epistle might argue a closer link with St. Mark. Moreover, 
the passage refers back to the first use in the Epistle in i. 5, 
where it appears in a catena of passages that are used for their 
doctrinal import rather than for any application to any special 
event in the Gospel story. Hence any obvious application of the 
quotation in ch. v to the Resurrection seems entirely lacking ; 
and much more so is the following quotation from Ps. cx not 
obviously applied to something successive to the Resurrection, 
simply because it follows the quotation from Ps. ii in the chapter, 
even were the Resurrection reference in that quotation obvious. 
The whole passage containing the quotations emphasises that, 
as a High Priest receives a call, so the One Whom God called a 
Son, He also called a Priest. The occasion seems to be not even 
considered. Hence also the force of the phrase ody éavtdy 
éééface, which appears thus voided of any Ascension reference 
altogether ; there is not even an obvious allusion. No more is 
there in the verb 2xgocayogevdeig (v. 10), which Gayford (op. 
cit.), translating as “ proclaimed ”’, uses to support his view. 
But the above interpretation of the whole passage would seem 
to show that this “ proclaiming”’ or “designating”’ (cf. Moffatt) 
was a timeless decree, expressed in Ps. cx with no reference to 
such a proclamation at or after the Resurrection. Westcott 
further argues from vi. 20,’ Inoodc, xata thy Medyroedéx 
yevduevoc elc tév aidva, that “it is clear that the eternal High 
Priesthood of the Lord . . . followed on His exaltation to the 
throne of God in His glorified humanity ” although this does not 
exclude a priestly action on the Cross (cf. vii. 27). Referring to 
the coupling of ’Jnoots, placed emphatically at the end of the 
sentence, with the High Priestly reference, he says that it is in 
order “‘ to connect it definitely with the fulfilment of His work 
on earth whereupon He became a High Priest for ever”. This, 
however, reads into the participle yevduevog what is not 
necessarily implied at all—indeed it seems rather that the tense 
is antecedent to elo#AOev. Furthermore, the parallel reference 
vii. 27 f. confirms our view that the Son as High Priest offered 
Himself once for all and that office was by divine appointment 
according to Ps. cx. Of course it is plain in the Epistle that 
Christ now ministers a High Priesthood in the Heavenly 
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Sanctuary. Important aspects of it, in the nature of the case, 
were begun after the Ascension. But that that High Priesthood 
did not begin till after the Ascension is nowhere plainly taught 
in the Epistle and is greatly undermined as a theory by the 
close application of the type of the Day of Atonement to Christ’s 
ministry, which thus embraces the Cross as an integral part. It 
was this point that so impressed Westcott and led to the un- 
tenable view of a quasi-Aaronic priestly work in the Cross. 
The answer to the untenable nature of this theory is not to reject 
any priestly work in the Cross (as do Gayford, Hicks and others) 
but to realise that the Melchizedek Priesthood began before 
the Ascension. 

To come to the heart of this subject and to see the scope of 
the sacrificial Priesthood of Christ it is necessary to note care- 
fully the implications of the Day of Atonement ritual as applied 
to the Cross and the present heavenly ministry. Early references 
occur in ii. 7, where Christ is spoken of as a High Priest in 
things pertaining to God td tag duagtlag Aaod; 
in iv. 16 the readers are exhorted xgoce¢ydpeba ov, implying 
the idea of ritual approach Ogdvm tijg (i.e. to the 
mercy-seat). But the main passage dealing with the subject 
is vil. 26—viiil. 3; ix. II-x. 22, the two parts of which are 
divided by a digression in two parts. This digression deals 
first of all with the shadowy nature of the Old Covenant ritual 
and the promise of a better, i.e. a New Covenant, from Jer. xxxi. 
There then follows a general reminder of the details of O.T. 
ritual and its temporary and imperfect nature, which was yet 
a magafody of the reality now revealed in Christ (viii. 4-ix. 10). 
Coming to the main passage for study, vii. 26 begins with a 
backward look at the preceding argument (rowétoc) referring 
both to Christ’s identification with His people and His glorious 
exaltation, and further develops the thought (8¢ ayes. . . 
v. 27), suggested in vv. 23 f. but not there worked out, that 
Christ’s sacrificial work needed no repetition. This abrogation 
of repeated sacrifice was due to Christ’s comprehensive offering 
of Himself, the Son of God, Who was thus perfected. “ And,” 
the writer continues in ch. viii, “ the chief point of what we are 
saying is that this High Priest is such a one as to sit down on 
the right hand of God ” (taking towérov . . . d¢ as Westcott 
and Alford), and to be the minister of the heavenly sanctuary. 
Now in this context it is important to note the following verses. 
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A general statement of fact is asserted, ydg td 
te xai Ovolag xablotata, and then follows 
dvayxaiov xai todtov & The context to this 
passage would seem decisive for its translation. As Westcott 
agrees, “‘it has been debated whether #v or éot/ should be supplied 
with dvayxaiov, If the reference is the offering of the Cross, as 
seems to be required by the type and the context, then 4 must 
be supplied”, and further, ‘‘He must. . . have an offering that 
in virtue of the blood He might find entrance to the Presence of 
God”’; and again, “ This offering is described as made once for 
all (xgocevéyxn contrasted with xgoapégn).”” No wonder Alford, to 
whom the question of the auxiliary with dvayxaiov does not seem 
to occur, finds the author here supposedly referring to a present 
offering, in flat contradiction with his words in x. 11 f. Nor 
can Gayford’s plea (op. cit., p. 600) that v. 4 implies a present 
offering be sustained, for that verse opens up a further point 
(the wéy ody resumes with a fresh argument) that has its 
obvious fulfilment in v. 6. Thus the translation might go 
(v. 3): “ For every High Priest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices ; hence it was necessary that this one should have 
something that He should offer once for all.” And there the 
point begun at vii. 26 finishes, with this conclusion pointing 
back to vii. 27b. Ch. viii. 4 resumes: “So then...” 
and takes the readers to a further reason for contemplating 
not an earthly ministry of continual offering but a heavenly 
ministry of realities (v. 6). It would therefore appear that to 
point to this passage as supporting a doctrine of continual 
heavenly sacrifice is open to serious objection. 

Continuing to the next part of the passage that expounds the 
sacrificial and priestly work of Christ in the light of the Day 
of Atonement ritual (ix. 11 ff.), it is necessary to discuss some 
of the important aspects of that ritual as it affects the ensuing 
argument. In the interests of doctrine that concentrates solely 
on a supposed heavenly sacrifice, the Cross is voided of all 
sacrificial significance. Bishop Hicks (Fudlness of Sacrifice, pp. 
241 f.) speaks of the “‘ fatal association of sacrifice with death ” 
and claims this author and other N.T. writers as unable to 
conceive such an error. His argument from the text of the 
Epistle is hardly an example of careful exegesis, when he pro- 
ceeds from a statement that there is no full treatment of sacrifice 
in the Epistle (p. 237) and goes on to plead that the language 
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must be taken “ as a whole” (p. 238) and so to dismiss a plain 
statement that refers to Christ’s death as a sacrifice (x. 12), 
quite apart from others such as ix. 26-8 (note the phrases) 
GDétnow duagtlag Ovolag abtod . . . dnak .. . 
6 dnag cic td dveveyxely duagtiag. 

In the exposition of those who maintain this view of sacrifice, 
the slaughter of the sacrificial beasts by the High Priest on 
the Day of Atonement has small importance, being regarded 
as not the work of a priest gua priest, but only as an offering 
on behalf of the people of whom he is one. It is but represent- 
ative ; the really “ priestly” work begins after the slaughter 
in the manipulation of the blood. But here again there is con- 
siderable confusion of thought in the mind of Bishop Hicks 
and careless use of terms. When it is remembered that all 
Israel (as indeed also the Christian Church) were called by 
God to be unto Him a kingdom of priests (Exod. xix. 6) it is 
plain that any action (so-called “‘ truly priestly ’”) by the priest- 
hood was representative, and no difference therefore can be 
established between acts that were done by the priesthood, but 
not truly priestly acts, and those that were both. Normally it 
was the duty of the offerer to slaughter the beast as his part 
of the priestly service. The fact that on the Day of Atonement 
the slaughter is also the responsibility of the High Priest, far 
from being discounted, is a special injunction of considerable 
significance. His priestly (i.e. representative) work, extending 
to the slaughter of the sacrificial beasts as well as the special 
ritual with the blood, is consistently applied, in the phraseology, 
as well as the plain statements of the Epistle, to the Cross and 
heavenly work of Our Lord. 

Here arises the question of the significance of the term 
“blood ” which is freely used in this as in other N.T. literature 
and is to be understood according to its meaning under the 
Old Covenant. We may remember that all sacrifice was involved 
in the Covenant in Israel. The sin-offerings and, above all, the 
Day of Atonement were instituted to restore the Covenant after 
violation, and therefore reconciliation was the supreme objective. 
But that is only part of the whole conception ; the method 
of reconciliation and its meaning in actual terms of relationship 
between God and man must be included, not as a separate 
“theory”, but part of the complete picture. The main parts 
of the ritual that concern this Epistle are the slaughtering and 
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the manipulation of the blood. On the Day of Atonement the 
bullock was slaughtered and also the goat, and the blood sprinkled 
on the mercy-seat and altars; then the goat “for Azazel” 
bore all the confessed sins of Israel into the desert (Lev. xvi. 
21f.). Whatever other sacrifices may mean, it is quite clear 
from the text that transference of guilt is here implied ; and 
in the laying-on-of-hands on the slaughtered sin-offering the 
implication to a mind whose moral law was mainly the Lex 
Talionis could surely only be, that in its death was meant the 
death that he deserved to die (so W. Milligan, Resurrection of 
Our Lord, p. 277). This thought would seem to be consistent 
with the whole tenor of covenant in the O.T., to which indeed 
the Epistle refers in ix. 16 f. Here we fol! w the exegesis of 
Westcott and W. F. Moulton in the face of a large body of 
scholarship, that interprets the passage from the analogy of 
Gentile will-making. But Westcott and Moulton seem to justify 
the retention of Biblical imagery, translating, “‘ For where there 
is a covenant, there must needs be presented the death of him 
that made the covenant. For a covenant is of force over the 
dead (or, ‘ where there hath been death’), for hath it any force 
while he that made it liveth ?”” This takes the conclusion as a 
query though the sense is not altered if it is a statement. G. B. 
Stevens” attempt to dismiss this translation is based on inter- 
preting énl vexgoig as “men” with the A.V. and relating 
loyter to dvaféuevoc, which is hardly an evident rendering. 
In interpreting the covenant action, the Epistle seems to refer 
to the sacrificial animal as the covenant-maker, presumably 
because the contracting parties found union through its death. 
The meaning of that death has been variously interpreted—the 
unchangeableness it implies, the death to past enmity, etc. Many 
see in it the implied death of the contracting parties, where each 
man imprecated death upon himself, if he broke the Covenant. 
In Gen. xv the early covenant between God and Abraham 
shows the Divine Covenanter following the ritual of the usual 
desert custom. But the growth of covenant relationship with 
God in the life of the Israelite nation necessarily led to the 
covenant victim representing far more the deserts of failing maz 
in breaking covenant ; and later (Exod. xxiv, to which the 
Epistle refers in ix. 18-22) the ritual of sprinkling implied an 
atonement for sin in the very approach to God in covenant, 
1 Theology of the New Testament, p. 511. 
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which had a similar ritual in the annual restoration of the Cove- 

iant, violated by the people’s sins, on the Day of Atonement. 
On each occasion the same penal view of the death of the victim 
and the cleansing power of the blood seems evident. The laying- 
on-of-hands on the victim in the Day of Atonement ritual is 
more than simple identification with it as being the offerer’s 
own gift (cf. V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 50). It is 
indeed an identification, but in a substitutionary capacity, not 
just in a representative one. The relationship is one of penal 
position and this view is not negatived by the fact that the 
offering is still regarded as holy, for that term refers to a being 
“set apart” for a particular ritual use which is, here, to be 
solemnly killed. 

Detailed reference to O.T. theology of sacrifice is not possible, 
but it may be simply stated that the idea that sacrifice represents 
only devotion to God, the self-oblation of the worshipper, and 
that the blood-presentation represents the offering of the essence 
of the sacrifice—the worshipper’s whole life—hardly seems borne 
out by the phrases and words used. Although some such idea 
can show popularity with a considerable body of scholarship, 
the work of Kurtz and Oehler may show strong support for 
the view that the slaughter was an expiatory sacrifice ; it was 
performed to release the blood (aivatexyvoia) by which alone 
(says the Epistle) there is remission of sins (ix. 22). The sprinkling 
of the blood was not the sacrifice, offering of life, or oblation ; 
for although “‘ the blood is the life” (Lev. xvii. 14), it was the 
life poured out or shed in death—a death for sin. Shed blood 
“speaks” (Heb. xii. 24, cf. Gen. iv. 10), that is, it means a 
good deal ; with Abel it meant murder and called for vengeance. 
Jesus’ blood (according to the same passage) “‘ speaks ”’ of (i.e. 
means) death with a different implication, namely, as with all 
sin-offering, pardon and reconciliation. Milligan puts it well : 
“It was not merely blood [i.e. of O.T. sacrifices], but blood 
bearing with it . . . an acknowledgment by the offerer of his 
free acceptance of death as a penalty due to him on account 
of his sin” (op. cit., p. 277). It is strange that later he refers 
to the blood when sprinkled as the presentation of the offerer’s 
life (op. cit.. p. 279). For the blood was sprinkled, not only 
on the mercy-seat, but also on the altars, including the golden 
altar of incense (Exod. xxx. 10) upon which no offering except 
of incense was to be made. The blood therefore is not to be 
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thought of as offered on the golden altar, rather the altar is 
purged by the blood of the sin-offering for atonement, offered 
before. In a parallel fashion in the Holy of Holies (cf. Lev. 
xvi. 16), the blood of the offered sacrifice conveys propitiatory 
cleansing and purging. Cremer (Lex., p. 71) puts it “ alya is 
the designation of the accomplished and offered sacrifice”. It 
is a metonyme for death, i.e. of the victim, through whose death 
the conditions of entry into the Holy of Holies were fulfilled. 
The blood-sprinkling consummates the sacrifice not as a crown- 
ing act of oblation, but as the efficacious application for the 
purging of sin. This implies that Heb. kipper (LXX é&tAdoxopat) 
must include not only the thought of sacrificial offering for 
expiation, but also the application : cf. the use of kipper in Exod. 
xxx. 10 and xxix. 37 of cleansing (where LXX has xabapifw), 
also Ezek. xliii. 22 and xlv. 18, where LXX, étAdoxouat=Heb. 
hitté’=Lat. purgo. This differentiation in the one O.T. term is 
more clearly distinguished in the N.T. Thus the Day of Atone- 
ment was not only expressive of sin-bearing but also of sin- 
purging. As to whether expiation or propitiation is the main idea 
in the ritual, Westcott may be quoted, that the essential idea of 
fAdoxoua is that of altering “ that in the character of an object 
which necessarily excludes the action of the grace of God, so 
that God, being what He is, cannot (so to speak) look on it with 
favour. The propitiation acts on that which alienates God and 
not on God whose love is unchanged throughout”. The 
question as to why the application of the blood of sprinkling 
of the sin-offering is to sacred places and not to persons (to whom 
it may be regarded as the imputatio justitiae Christi et applicatio 
meritorum ejus) may be answered by the suggestion that it is an 
application, not so much to the ideal persons of the sacrifices, 
but rather to their sins, ideally on the altars, polluting the Holy 
Place (cf. “your sins have come between you and your God”’), 
and these were thus cleansed. 

With this brief discussion in mind the important passage in 
Heb. ix may be studied. The first ten verses speak of the ritual 
entry into the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement as an 
imperfect bridge between God and the alienated and guilty con- 
science of the worshipper. In applying type to antitype, vv. 7 
and 12 are related to prove the doctrine of a heavenly pleading of 
the precious blood of Christ by our High Priest Who offers it 
there as His eternal sacrifice. The above discussion will involve 
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the lack of support from the type of this idea of “‘ offering ” of 
blood. The present tense of zgoopéges may be repetitive 
(cf. xa” Hjuéoay, vii. 27) of the year-by-year action on the Day, 
and refer to the slaughter and blood-shedding. Moreover, in 
Lev. xvi. 2 (the chapter on the Day of Atonement) Aaron is told 
to come into the Holy Place (té &yiov) with a young bullock for 
a sin-offering (é é Bodw duagtiac), But this he 
did not literally fulfil; he went in with its blood, i.e. the 
efficacy of the offering (cf. LXX “in the bullock”’); the offering 
was past when he entered the Holy of Holies, but he entered in 
its power (i.e. with the blood that applied the offering) into the 
Sanctuary. So also, the parallel verse in the Epistle (v. 12) says 
Christ entered the Heavenly Sanctuary tod idiov aluatog, 
where 6:4 unquestionably means “ in virtue of ” instead of werd 
and contrasts with od ywels in v. 7, where the priest literally 
took the blood that was the condition of his entrance and of the 
acceptance of the people. But Christ enters dud tod idlov alyatog, 
referring thus to a work done, i.e. “ having obtained eternal 
redemption for us”. The verb edgduevoc takes its tense— 
“therein obtaining ” (present) or “ having obtained ”’ (past)— 
from the context and from the meaning of Adtoworg in the 
light of the general theology of salvation. Adremor has all the 
meaning of Avtgodo#a (Heb. ga’a/ or padah), i.e. deliverance 
and bringing back what has been alienated. To go no further 
than this Epistle, ii. 14 f. associates redemption with the death 
of Christ (at least, in one of its meanings) and ix. 15 relates the 
cognate dxoddtgwoig to the death of Christ and not to His 
ascended work. In the light of our past discussion we may feel 
confident in translating edgduevog as past. In vv. 13 f. the 
cleansing and sanctifying power of the “‘ blood” of Christ, the 
efficacy of His sacrifice, is contrasted with the old type. From 
what has been said above, the significance of the phrase “ the 
blood of Christ” as distinct from His having offered Himself 
“ through His own eternal Divine Personality ’’ will be manifest. 

After the passage dealing with covenant-making over the 
death of a victim and the fellowship found through the appli- 
cation of its death to those entering the bond, the writer speaks 
of the purging of the Holy places, not for their own defilement, 
but (as has already been pointed out) because of the uncleanness 
of those who drew nigh. The antitypical meaning is further borne 
out in vv. 25 f. ; it is pointed out that a continual offering would 
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mean a repeated sacrifice. But this sacrifice occurred once, when 
Christ died (v. 27), offering Himself as a sacrifice to put away 
(dbérnow) sin by bearing it Himself. An obvious reference 
is here made to Isa. liii. 6, LX X, and the use of pégm here, says 
Westcott, has the thought of carrying the sins up to the altar 
of the Cross (cf. xiii. 10). Thus sin in the Epistle is a defilement 
from which we are cleansed (xaBagilev, i. 3), a separating force 
which is covered (lAdoxeoGa, ii. 17), a burden lifted (dpaigeiy, 
x. 4) and a robe of custom stripped off (megudeivy, x. 11), 
and all through the sacrifice of Christ once for all. In ix. 24 
Christ is the true Macpydc, in God’s presence éupanobira; the 
aorist according to Westcott involves the fulfilment, without 
succession, in His work of presenting and representing His 
people in Himself, i.e. in the fullness of His being our sacrifice 
and our Saviour. His work and His merits are shown in Him ; 
there is no thought of “ pleading a sacrifice”. It is eternally 
accepted and believers are made nigh through the blood of Christ, 
“accepted in the beloved”, “being justified through His 
blood”. In these Pauline phrases, again, the two-way reference 
of the application of the sacrifice through the blood is expressed, 
in sprinkling and cleansing the Holy Place and the people. 

In the concluding verses of this major passage on sacrifice 
(ch. x) the impotency of the O.T. system for moral and spiritual 
experience is again made the foil for s!sowing forth the perfect 
work of Christ. Again the contrast is drawn between imperfection 
implied in repeated and continual sacrifices and the perfect, 
once-for-all (épdaf) sacrifice of Christ prophesied in the 
Psalms (xl) as the fulfilment of God’s will to redeem and sanctify 
us. Verses 11-14 express, without any possibility of contra- 
diction, that the contrasted sacrifices are not the O.T. ones and 
_a perpetual heavenly offering, but one that takes place once for 
all and before He ascended to the right hand of the Father—the 
Cross. This passage adds its weight to the previous exegesis and 
knits the teaching of the Epistle into a consistent unity. The range 
of the Cross stands out in all its completeness in v. 14. Salvation 
in all its aspects is an enduring reality to those whose moral and 
spiritual experience is still progressing to its full realisation 
cf. Old Lat., nos sanctificans). 

The sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, then, may be seen asa 
deliverance from sin and Satan (ii. 14) and the fear of death 
(ii. 15), cancelling the obligations of past transgressions (ix. 15), 
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cleansing, relieving, forgiving sin’s results, reconciling the 
sinner. It hallows and sanctifies the freed and cleansed conscience 
(ix. 14) to a life of developing holiness unto perfection, potenti- 
ally gained in all completeness at the Cross. Christ’s High 
Priestly work, supreme and eternal as Melchizedek foreshadowed, 
is now exercised at the right hand of God. His offering, once for 
all and never to be repeated, cannot permit, as Gayford pleads 
(op. cit. p. 600), a dual thought of being both seated on the 
throne and also pleading the offering of His life, quite apart 
from the misinterpretation of sacrificial concepts. Christ, sitting 
in the place of power, is Himself in the position of prevailing 
intercession as He presents and represents His people in con- 
junction with an accepted. offering, eternally applied by His 
presence there. To say that a priesthood without an offering 
has lost its raison d’étre is to forget that His Priesthood involves 
the mediatorship of the New Covenant and the work on behalf 
of His people, the constant Godward and manward ministry 
on the basis of His completed sacrifice as we have here under- 
stood it. Indeed, to make such a complaint is to ignore the whole 
teaching of the Epistle which repeatedly asserts that continual 
sacrifice is self-confessedly ineffective and merely points to the 
blessings it cannot provide. The sacrifice of the altar of the Cross 
(xiii. 10) has another O.T. type to express a further aspect of 
Christian experience. The sin-offering and guilt-offering for 
one of the people was eaten by the priests in the Holy Place. 
So also we have an altar, not in heaven (as Gayford argues, con- 
trary to all O.T. analogy from the Holy of Holies), but where 
our one offering was made—the Cross. Here the implied applica- 
tion is of the fellowship, union, and communion that the sacrificial 
meal foreshadows between the worshipper and his God in the 
victim (cf. Bodpyaow, v. 9). But fellowship involves responsi- 
bility ; as the Day of Atonement concluded with the burning 
of the carcases outside the camp, which Jesus fulfilled in His 
death, so union and communion with Him involves partnership 
in His rejection. Not, however, in a spirit of sorrow ; thank- 
offerings (Ovalay alvécewc), which are the fruit of the lips 
which make confession of His name (cf. Hos. xiv. 2 ; Isa. lvii. 
19), are ours to give, while all good doing and ministration of 
goods is a perpetual offering that, as indicating a surrendered 
life, is acceptable with God. 

It may be, as Stevens suggests (op. cit., p. §13), that the author 
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gives no elements of a philosophy of atonement. It may be 
questioned whether that was what the ‘‘ Hebrews” needed, 
any more than many others at other times. Their need seems 
rather to have been to see Christ crucified as at once the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. This the author may be said to have 
achieved, by pointing out the integration of Christ’s person and 
work to the revelation of God in Israel’s history as a gem in its 
setting, and at the same time testifying to the Christian experience 
that He who had alone satisfied the fundamental question of 
reconciliation, also alone satisfies the deep needs of the sin- 
stricken consciousness of all mankind, the spiritual quest to 
which the Old Covenant witnessed, but to which it could provide 
no effective answer. 
G. J. C. Marcnant, 


Cambridge. 
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REPENTANCE AND BAPTISM 


Tuis paper is not an examination of the doctrine of Repentance 
or the sacrament of Baptism except as light is thrown on these by 
the passage in Acts ii. 37-41, a passage which raises several 
interesting and practical problems in the sphere of Church 
history and evangelical preaching. Its points have arisen from 
a detailed study with the help mainly of the Moffatt commentary 
by Dr. Foakes-Jackson, who seems to regard the second chapter 
of Acts as not being an historical account of what actually happened 
at Pentecost. It is difficult to see how he justifies such a con- 
clusion. 

The passage deals with the close of Peter’s address on the 
day of Pentecost and the subsequent addition of three thousand 
souls to the fellowship. . 


I. THE THREE THOUSAND SOULS 


An increasing familiarity with statistics in our daily life has 


led to the practice of issuing reports of religious activities which 
include such statistics, and these find ready acceptance with the 
uncritical. But the value of such statistics lies entirely in their 
interpretation. The statement that “ figures can be made to 
prove anything ” is a fallacy. Figures can only prove the facts 
which they represent, but the uncritical mind is apt to select, 
deliberately or otherwise, such figures as suit its predetermined 
purpose. Figures are symbols, representing some reality, and 
in vital statistics they represent human beings—a fact recognised 
in Acts ii. 41, where we are told there were added to the Church 
that day “‘ about three thousand sou/s”. They were not impersonal 
units, but living persons, abounding in possibilities for good 
and evil. 

At the end of last century in America a movement was begun 
for the evangelisation of the world within one generation. Its 
methods were based on the arithmetical principle that if each 
convert brought another, and that second brought a third, then 
within a generation the number of converts would equal the 
estimated population of the world. Without denying the duty 
of Christian witness, and without denying the vision and the 
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ideals in such a movement, it had little likelihood of success on 
a basis that overlooked the fundamental fact that the population 
of the world is not so many million abstract arithmetical units, 
but so many million souls, each one capable of conversion, it is 
true, but each one also capable of lapsing and perversion. Had 
the above principle been capable of mechanical application, the 
whole world would have been evangelised completely by the 
three thousand souls added in Acts ii. 41. 

Commenting on this addition of the three thousand, Foakes- 
Jackson bluntly states, “‘ These verses cannot be taken literally ”, 
but—it may be for lack of space—his reasons are unconvincing. 
He admits that the large number is not so incredible as some have 
held, and suggests that they were mainly visitors who had come 
to the Feast—i.e. Jews. That there were Jews among the visitors 
no one would deny—that Jews formed the majority is also under- 
standable—but surely some weight must be given to the earlier 
statement (ii. 9-11), that Parthians, Medes, Cretans, Arabians, 

proselytes from Rome, etc., heard the Gospel in their “own” 
tongues. Some further examination would have to be made of 
whether the writer of Acts would use such a phrase of Jews who 
had come to Pentecost from outside Palestine. Would even 
foreign birth cancel out the feeling of the pious Jew for his 
“own” tongue? It is a detail, and may be used in support of 
the theory that the three thousand were largely visitors. As 
Foakes-Jackson states, the number is not in itself excessive, 
though to see its credibility, an estimate of the normal population 
at that day would be useful. The influx of visitors for the annual 
convention at Keswick (population 4,600 in 1931) should give 
sufficient cause to refrain from a too hasty dismissal of the figure 
3,000 as “ impossible ”’. 

The commentator continues, however, with the statement 
that it is incredible that a community of 3,000 was “‘ regularly 
formed ”’ in the city, and that Luke was simply giving a picture 
in idealistic terms of the wonderful sequel to the Pentecostal 
miracle and the speech of Peter. In the absence of a positive 
statement, it is doubtful whether the implication actually is that 
such a community was regularly formed, i.e. organised, though 
if we take into account the circumstances and the feelings of the 
crowd (ii. 6 states that the “‘sound” was heard in the city, and a 
“‘ multitude” gathered) and compare it with experiences at 
revival meetings, it is not at all incredible. What is exceedingly 
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probable, however, is that the organisation was extremely 
“loose "—there was no prearranged follow-up ’’—and for 
many the experience became an isolated one, so that the solid 
gains to the Church after a year or two could be numbered in 
hundreds rather than in thousands. Not all who make a profession 
of the Christian Faith are found faithful. There is nothing in- 
herently improbable in the number 3,000, even if the numbers in 
the settled Church dropped, or if part of the 3,000 were visitors 
(not all of whom either would continue in the fellowship). It is 
certainly no argument for the statement that “ these verses 
cannot be taken literally ’’. 


II, THE DOCTRINE OF REPENTANCE 


A similar attitude is adopted in the comment on the word 
“Repent”, where it is held that “repent” is probably “the 
equivalent of the Hebrew ‘turn ye’ to God, which is one of 
the keynotes of Joel’s prophecy . . . the word ‘turning’ to 
mean repentance is not Biblical, though common in later 
Judaism ”’. 

Now Peter had told his hearers to repent (verse 38) and to 
“save themselves from this crooked generation”’ (verse 40), 
and no doubt there was in the minds of his audience the idea of 
repentance as a turning away from sin. The Latin rendering is 
“do penance’, and is in line with Joel—‘* Turn ye with weep- 
ing, and with fasting, and with mourning ”—as Foakes-Jackson 
says. But it must never be forgotten that repentance, whether 
in the Old or the New Testament, while it means a “ turning 
away from ”’, ipso facto implies a “‘ turning towards ” something 
else. Foakes-Jackson has already stated that the Greek means 
“ change your minds ”’, i.e. “‘ have a new object in view”. 

It may be admitted that the quotation from Joel looks at 
one side of repentance only, but that is not a reason for limiting 
the scope of the word Peter uses. In actual fact, innumerable 
instances can be found to show that “turning”’ is used of 
“‘ repentance.’’ (in both its aspects) in the Old Testament, and 
not simply in later Judaism. To give only a few: it is found in 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, referring 
to repenting from evil, and in Leviticus, Deuteronomy and 
Joshua meaning to turn from God to other gods. The New 
Testament abounds in similar examples of this use, while the 
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phrases ‘‘ turn again ”’, “‘ turn to the Lord”, and the past tense 
“turned” give clear proof that the association of “ turning ” 
with ‘“‘repentance”’ is undoubtedly Biblical, unless it is claimed 
that “‘ repentance” is used exclusively in the Latin sense of 
“* do penance ”’, in which case the example of Joel is.a supporting 
text. 
It is worthy of note at this point also that repentance is not 
mere sorrow for sin. The condition of forgiveness is not that 
the individual shall first express sorrow. It is that he forgives 
others who have wronged him. The words of Jesus are perfectly 
clear : “ Forgive us our sins, as we forgive them that sin against 
us.” That is not to maintain that sorrow and repentance are 
unreal or valueless, but it is to stress the simplicity of the Gospel 
condition of forgiveness : ‘‘ Forgive our sins as we forgive those 
that sin against us.” A feeling of sorrow or repentance may 
come upon us when once we realise the magnitude of our own 
sins—it may be by being forgiven—but that is not a feeling that 
can or should be artificially created. The order is not (i) Feel 
sorrow for your own sins ; (ii) Be forgiven by God ; (iii) For- 
give others. It is rather (i) Forgive others ; which leads to 
(ii) being forgiven of God. (iii) Sorrow may arise as a result of 
that fuller light, and it will then lead to closer fellowship, greater 
gratitude, and deeper consecration and service. Repentance in 
its individual aspect is the changing of our habit of hating those 
who wrong us, to forgiving them by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. That is turning to the God-ward way of life, and it leads 
to the state of forgiveness and inward peace. 


III, THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


In verse 38 Peter associates Repentance with Baptism in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. Foakes- 
Jackson feels that this association raises several important 
questions. 

(i) Did Peter maintain that baptism was indispensable on 
profession of faith ? Or by the time Luke wrote had it become 
an accepted accompaniment ? 

(ii) How is it that water baptism is assumed to be the means 
by which the Spirit is bestowed ? 

(iii) Did this baptism differ from John the Baptist’s ? 

(iv) How does this compare with Paul’s doctrine ? 
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(v) Did Jesus institute this sacrament, and insist on it as an 
absolute condition of discipleship ? 

(vi) What is the significance of the formula ? 

In studying the commentator’s answers to the above ques- 
tions, one is led to feel that he was uatortagete in his choice of 
words in framing the questions. 

(i) In answering this problem, Beshit Jachons maintains 
that Peter did not mean his words to be taken literally, because 
in the Gospels stress is laid on the fact that baptism on a large 
scale would only be administered where there was plenty of 
water. He refers to John iii. 23, where the fact of Aenon’s 
having plenty of water is stated, but is sot specially stressed. 
He relies more, however, on the fact that in Acts iii, after the 
healing of the lame man, Peter calls the hearers to repentance 
without insisting on baptism. What is overlooked is this : 
that in Acts ii. 37-8 Peter and the apostles are definitely asked 
for advice by the hearers, who desire some specific action, some 
sign which will testify to the genuineness and sincerity of their 
willingness to follow this new way of life. The sign suggested 
is the rite of baptism—a rite whose significance would be gener- 
ally understood by all present. In Acts iii no such question is 
put to Peter. By the time Luke wrote, baptism had indeed 
become the accepted sign of open profession of the Christian 
Faith, but that is not the reason why it is recorded here. 

(ii) The whole question of water baptism being the “ means ” 
by which the Spirit is bestowed has been clouded over by theorists 
from early days. It may be that the early Christians practised 
John’s baptism and gave it a fuller interpretation, as some hold. 
It obviously had a fuller and somewhat different interpretation 
when Jesus Himself was baptised of John. But the New Testa- 
ment view is that water baptism is not the “ means” of the 
Spirit’s bestowal, but a “‘ sign and seal of our cleansing, of our 
engrafting into Christ, and of our membership of the household 
of faith”. Foakes-Jackson seems to raise a question which this 
text does not raise. 

(iii) In dealing with the third question, it is not merely 
stated that this baptism differed from John’s, but, without 
convincing evidence, that there was a “‘ hotly debated contro- 
versy ” between the Johannine and Christian baptism. This is 
based on the insistence in the Gospels on the superiority of Jesus 
to John the Baptist. Now, that there would be discussion there 
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is no doubt. That some would assume Jesus to be a superior 
John there is also no doubt. But in view of the known relations 
of Jesus and John the phrase (‘‘ hotly debated controversy ’’) 
seems rather strong. Both Jesus and John were clear as to the 
bounds and the significance of John’s baptism, as well as the 
greater significance of Christian baptism. After the resurrection, 
the fundamental difference between Christ and the Baptist must 
have been even more obvious. 

(iv) In comparing this teaching with Paul’s doctrine, Foakes- 
Jackson writes : “‘ It is evident that the speech of Peter as given 
in this chapter . . . represents a far less spiritual and more 
primitive conception of baptism, namely, as a means for obtaining 
a miraculous gift of prophecy and tongues, rather than a cause 
of transformed character.” 

It may at once be granted that Peter’s speech represents a 
primitive conception of baptism—but it is a primitive Christian 
conception. Experience on any mission field, and in many a 
home Church, will support the idea that some would-be followers 
of Christ treat the sacrament as a magical rite. No doubt some 
of the 3,000 did so, but we have no grounds for supposing that 
they all did so, nor that Peter and the apostles did so. Peter did 
not in this speech—even by his Old Testament quotations— 
hold out the gift of prophecy and tongues as the aim or reward 
of accepting the Christian Faith. He led his audience back beyond 
that day’s outward signs to the Risen Christ. He did claim that 
the Spirit would be given, but while the particular work of the 
Spirit at Pentecost was the gift of tongues, Peter would never 
have suggested that the work of the Spirit was confined to gifts 
of prophecy and tongues. The hearers’ reaction to the accusation 
that they had shared in the crucifixion of their Lord was : ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” Their need was for forgiveness, not for a gift 
of prophecy and tongues—except it be to tell forth and witness 
to all nations of the forgiving love of God. If that is prim- 
itive, it is primitive-Christian—not to be confused with the 
magical-powers-for-personal-use idea which is suggested as 
being opposed to the transformed character. Furthermore, 
baptism in itself is not the “ cause” of transformed character. 
It is the sign of the beginning, or of the fact of transformation’s 
having been begun. To claim it as the cause is to give the sacra- 
ment a magical efficacy nowhere claimed for it in the New 
Testament. 
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It is to be remembered here that the subject of the gift of 
tongues is not one that has died out. In the West Indies to-day, 
as in former days, in negro cults of African origin, when worship- 
pers work themselves into a frenzy in order to get the power to 
prophesy and speak with tongues, the proof of their gift of 
tongues is that they are unintelligible, either to the frenzied 
devotee or to the hearers. Mystery is a sign of the divine 
presence, and unintelligible words supply the mystery, the 
speaker then being thought to have the “ spirit” and the gift 
of tongues. (Prophecy comes more generally to the negro 
through “dreams’’.) This speaking with tongues is not to 
be compared to the gift of tongues at Pentecost, where we are 
told the tongues were intelligible to the foreigners whose native 
languages they represented. 

(v) With reference to the question as to whether Jesus 
instituted baptism as a sacrament, it is true, as Foakes-Jackson 
says, that, apart from John iii. 26, baptism as instituted by Jesus 
rests mainly on Matt. xxviii. 19, and the fact that His dis- 
ciples, according to the Fourth Gospel, practised it. Peter’s 
words here imply that Matt. xxviii. 19 is a correct record, 
i.e. Christ commanded His disciples to baptise converts. That 
Peter should have carried out such a command is most probable, 
and there is sufficient evidence in the Gospels to show that 
Jesus, if He did not Himself baptise, authorised the sacrament 
by His approval, if not explicitly. The controversy in the later 
Christian centuries over the actual mode of baptism—-sprinkling, 
dipping, or immersing, has often led to a minimising of the 
references to its occurrence and its approval in the Gospels. 
It may be said that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper has a 
single warrant—“ This do in remembrance of Me ”’—but the 
new covenant was so different from the old in outward cele- 
bration as well as inward content that there are frequent 
references to it—notably 1 Cor. xi. In baptism, however, it 
was not the outward celebration that was different, but only 
the inner significance. It is dangerous to build up theories on 
the argument from silence. What we do know is that the 
practice of the early Church is in substantial agreement with the 
command in Matt. xxviii. 19—and with this speech of Peter’s 
at Pentecost. | 

(vi) The commentator finally poses the question of the 
formula and its significance, and proceeds to answer it by saying 
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there is no formula, and that the omission is clear evidence of 
the primitive character of Peter’s utterance. He adds that 
except for Matt. xxviii. 19, baptism is always, in the New 
Testament, ‘“‘in the name of Jesus”. But verse 38 reads: 
“* Let each of you be baptised in the name of Jesus Christ... .” 
Here again it would seem as if the commentator has got hold of a 
fixed idea, which, if it cannot be read back into the text, is used 
as a ground for declaring the text to fall short, and therefore to 
prove Peter’s address to be primitive in character. I< is clear 
that the short formula “ in the name of Jesus ”’ has as much right 
to be called a formula as the trinitarian form, and from one point 
of view, the full knowledge of Christ as Son implies the Father 
and the Spirit. The proper conclusion to be drawn from the 
verse is that the early formula for baptism was simpler and 
shorter than the later trinitarian formula—which is what we 
would expect. The significance lies in the fact that the Name of 
Jesus is used—showing that Christian baptism is different from 
John’s, even supporting the idea that Jesus authorised or insti- 
tuted the sacrament, and that the new life is rooted and grounded 
in Christ. It is a significant comment that after the three thou- 
sand were baptised (verse 41), verse 42 says: “They devoted 


themselves to the instructions given by the apostles, and to fellow- 
ship, breaking bread and praying together.” 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The whole doctrine of baptism, and its connection with 
repentance, is hedged around with difficulties, but the majority 
of these difficulties are caused by the reading back of later 
theories into the early records and the records of the earliest 
days of the Church. It is not that scholars intentionally do this, 
but more often that the scholar at his desk has forgotten, in his 
eagerness to clarify and systematise the doctrine, that the New 
Testament Church was a living thing, a growing fellowship, and 
that its writers and preachers lived in the busy world of men, 
giving their message, often no doubt with omissions, often with 
unimportant accretions according to modern ideas. But what kind 
of systematic doctrine could be erected on the basis of a few 
sermons from a modern pulpit ? Even of the best of preachers ? 
Would there not be omissions, things taken for granted, accre- 


tions, unrelated incidents, isolated texts and tentative explana- 
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tions of the Faith? Yet, the general impression would be of a 
living faith in a living Saviour. Even so in this passage we are 
not so to dissect it as if it were a carefully thought out essay 
on baptism and repentance. It must be set in its whole context, 
and the context suggests that the address was delivered in white- 
hot passion to seize the opportunity to press home the fact of the 
resurrection gospel to a crowd which had been attracted and held 
by the miracle of Pentecost. This was neither the time nor the 
place to enter into doctrinal niceties. Peter used words that 
would be understood by his hearers at the moment—the detailed 
instruction came later for those who made the great decision. 
Set in this context, the sermon lives and is a challenge, and, let 
us never forget, it got results. 

Like some of the Pauline epistles, it seems at times that the 
story of the Acts does not fit in with Church life and doctrine 
as we know it in Britain. But then these records were not 
penned for a people such as we are. They were recorded primarily 
for a people with a Jewish, Mediterranean, and Middle East 
background—a background of Hebrew faith, Greek philosophy, 
and Roman law, plus a fringe of ‘“‘ mystery” cults. We in the 
West may claim to have made that background our own by 
education and study. But that background is not native to our 
people. More important, our reaction is not the same as the 
native reaction of Jewish or Middle-Eastern peoples, nor of the 
Latin races. Nor in the nature of things to-day is it the same as 
if we were hearing the Gospel for the first time. The result is 
that we too often look for philosophical and materialistic inter- 
pretations of passages that are purely spiritual and religious, 
and too often we twist the New Testament to fit in with what we 
know of the Western Church. 

The Acts of the Apostles, like the Pauline epistles, should be 
studied alongside the records of modern mission fields, for 
there the New Testament religious situations are paralleled so 
exactly that the New Testament lives for the reader again. The 
request for direction in verse 37 on first hearing the story of the 
Resurrection is frequently met with on the mission field, and mass 
movements are found in India and elsewhere. It is not that the 
records are obscure, but that we have not found the situation 
which they depict. 

It is a healthy sign in exegetical writings generally to-day 
that scholars are no longer dissecting verses for the sheer sake 
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of the exercise, but are striving to illuminate the meaning of 
whole passages of scripture, and thereby making the Bible a 
living Book, the witness to a living faith. 

To stress again the connection of Peter’s address with the 
Gospel of Jesus : the test of the sincerity of repentance is the 
willingness to forgive others, and that is the condition of being 
forgiven of God. Baptism is the sign of profession of the new 
life, and a means of grace to continue that new life in Christ. 

Joun Kipatrick. 


Garelochhead. 
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BIBLICAL ESCHATOLOGY : 
1. THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY! 


THE TITLE is not to be taken as indicating the equivalence of 
prophecy with prediction. It does assume that prediction holds a 
central place of interest in prophecy. Such an assumption would 
have been contested a generation ago ; in the reaction from the 
old view of prophets as predicters of events that had nothing to 
do with their own age, scholars focused all attention on the 
historical significance of the prophets, particularly in the spheres 
of politics, ethics and the cultus. It is now felt that the spokes- 
men of Jehovah were more interested in the supra-temporal than 
the temporal, in the coming vindication of the sovereignty of 
Jehovah rather than the movements of current politics. To the 
prophets, “‘ the temporal concerns of men, struggling to assert 
themselves in a world of conflicting claims, were curiously un- 
important”, declares Professor Norman Porteous. ‘‘ On all 
that the prophets have to say of the relations between God and 
history lies the eschatological accent. For them each moment of 
time is significant, not primarily because of what preceded it and 
what is to follow it, but because of that immediate relation to God 
which may at any moment mean the coming of His kingdom 
with power.” 

In the light of that Great Day judgments were pronounced 
on individual nations, including Israel, for Jehovah was a God 
of holiness. But the Day was also to initiate the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, for Jehovah was also a God of grace. At one 
time the judgment of the Day was stressed, at another its re- 
demptive aspect, according as circumstances required. Despite, 
however, all that has been written about prophets of weal and 
prophets of woe, we find it hard to believe that any of the great 
succession of Biblical prophets can be confined to either class ; 
they looked for both judgment and mercy at the revelation of the 
day of God, but they naturally chose the right moments for 
declaring either aspect. In no prophet is this more clearly seen 
than Ezekiel, whose first years of ministry are almost wholly 


1 The first of two papers read at a Conference of the I.V.F. Theological Students’ 
Fellowship, December 1947. 

* Essay on “ Prophecy” in Record and Revelation ed. H. Wheeler Robinson (1938), 
P- 240. 
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taken up with unrelieved denunciation ; even so, there are one 
or two indications that, for the sake of Jehovah’s Name, there 
would be a restitution of the disgraced nation, and the latter part 
of his ministry is almost entirely taken up with this theme. In 
what follows no attempt will be made to expound the teaching 
of the prophets as to the nature and issues of the Day of the Lord ; 
instead we shall restrict ourselves to considering principles that 
should govern all such exposition. 


I 


A primary canon of interpretation, applicable equally in the 
prophetical writings of Old and New Testaments, is that a 
prophet always sees the Day as close at hand, impinging on his 
generation. This principle has been vigorously contested by 
conservative scholars but it seems a futile fight. Isaiah, e.g., set 
the deliverance of the Messiah in the context of the overthrow 
of the Assyrian empire (Isa. vii-ix ; x—xi, etc.), Habakkuk saw 
it as following on the destruction of Babylon (Hab. ii. 2-3). In 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as in Isa. xl-lv, the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God in glory is presented as the concomitant of 
the end of the exile of 586-536 (e.g. Jer. xxix—xxxi; Ezek. 
xxxvi; cf. Isa. xlix; li). Haggai, writing after the return from 
the exile, foretold the advent of the Kingdom after the building 
of the temple, then in course of erection (Hag. ii). The same 
phenomenon appears in the New Testament. The Day of the 
Lord has now become the Day of Christ, when He shall be 
manifested in glory from heaven. Everywhere that Coming is 
viewed as near (e.g. Rom. xiii. 11f., 1 Cor. vii. 29f., Heb. x. 37, 
1. Pet. iv. 7, Jas. v. 8, Rev. i. 3). Even our Lord has not 
excepted Himself from this principle: in the eschatological 
discourse He sets His parousia in such close connection with the 
fall of Jerusalem as to make it difficult to disentangle them in the 
versions given by Matthew and Mark ; there is, perhaps, no 
need to try to disentangle them; our Lord views the one as the 
precursor of the other and gives no hint of any interval between. 
This can mean nothing less than that God, in His inscrutable 
sovereignty, has been pleased to disclose to man the certainty 
and nature of His final judgments and Kingdom but not the time 
of their accomplishment ; this certainly our Lord explicitly 
stated to be true of Himself (Mark xiii. 32). Whatever else be 
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adduced in explanation of this phenomenon, whether it be an 
accommodation to psychological processes whereby man tends 
to view as immediate things that come to him with overwhelming 
conviction, or whether there be other factors as yet dimly under- 
stood by us, we must take account of it in all our endeavours to 
understand the word of prophecy. 


Il 


A second postulate, directly dependent on the first, is that 
all descriptions of the Day of the Lord and the age it initiates are 
given in terms of the prophet’s circumstances and environment, This 
holds good in regard to the Aistorical setting in which the prophet 
places the Day. He declares its effect on nations with which he 
is in contact, both smaller states like Edom, Moab, Ammon and 
the like, and great empires like Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. These nations are singled out for mention 
because they are the historical powers bounding the prophet’s 
horizon, the constituent elements of the world of his day. The 
attempt of some modern expositors to show that they must be 
reinstated at the End-time, whether the smaller tribes of Syria 
or the empires of Rome and Babylon, is a fantastic procedure, 
due to ignoring the first canon of exegesis that we have laid down. 

The principle has a further application in respect of the 
nature of the Kingdom proclaimed by the prophets. They saw 
that the Kingdom was to triumph over every form of social 
tyranny and false religion. True to their type, they did not 
present this truth in tne abstract ; they described the day when 
every man shall possess his own vine and fig tree and none shall 
make him afraid ; Jerusalem is to be the centre of earth and all 
nations will go up to its temple and pay homage to the one true 
God, keeping feasts and offering sacrifices (e.g. Isa. ii. 1-4, 
Ixv. 21-3, Zech. xiv. 16-21). Contrary to tenets popular 
to-day, these visions will never be fulfilled in the letter, but we 
believe that they will be fulfilled in principle, in the overthrow 
of all social tyranny and the conversion of the world to the one 
true Faith. A striking example of the necessity of this mode of 
interpretation is seen in the elaborate description of the Kingdom 
of God contained in the closing chapters of Ezekiel. In the 
triumphant Kingdom he sees a new temple wherein is perpetually 
enacted a revised form of the sacrificial system of his day. Some 
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expositors accordingly believe that the temple will be rebuilt in 
Jerusalem at the end of the age and the sacrificial system reinsti- 
tuted for the whole period of the Millennial Kingdom. To many 
of us, such an interpretation comes in no way short of nullifying 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in particular making nonsense of 
Heb. x. 1-18. With the New Testament in one’s hand, it is 
impossible to look for the fulfilment of Ezek. xl—xlviii except 
in the sense that revealed religion shall be purely followed in a 
world cleansed from evil, a prospect, however, enough to rejoice 
the heart of any child of God ! In passing, it may be noted that 
this seems to be John’s method of handling Ezekiel in the New 
Testament Apocalypse: in his vision of the consummated 
Kingdom, Jerusalem is measured and described somewhat as in 
Ezekiel, but it is no earthly city ; a river of water of life, and 
trees of life lining its banks as in the earlier prophet, find a 
place here, but they are spiritual, not sensual realities ; the enemy 
that seeks to overthrow the City is still called Gog and Magog, 
but they no longer originate from the Middle East but symbolise 
the anti-God forces of the whole world (Rev. xx. 7-8). The 
picture of Ezekiel has thus been lifted out from the temporal 
world of his generation into the realm of the spiritual and 
universal. 


Ill 


A third important principle involves the so-called conditional 
element in prophecy : the Day of the Lord is certain, but its 
effects, both for judgment and blessing, depend on the attitude adopted 
by the subjects of prophecy, whether it be repentance or hardening of 
heart. The principle is stated with all desirable clarity by 
Jeremiah : 

At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 

to pluck up and to break down and to destroy it; if that nation, concerning which 

I have spoken, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 

unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning 

a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 

voice, then I will repent of the good, wherewith I said I would benefit them 
(Jer. xviii. 7-10). 

The prophet immediately applies it to his own people with an 

exhortation to repent, that the prophecies of woe might be 

averted (Jer. xviii. 11 ; cf. also xxvi. 12-13, Ezek. iii. 18-21, 

xxxiii. 13-20). Since many utterances of the prophets concern. 

the doom of unrighteous peoples, one could say that such prophecy 
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was given in order that it might not be fulfilled. The Book of 
Jonah was written with this thought in mind : Jonah’s message 
was one of unrelieved gloom, without even an appeal for re- 
pentance, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown ”. 
His chagrin at the non-fulfilment of the prophecy is the whole 
point of the story ; he was sent to preach a doom that God 
wished to be averted through the repentance of the people 
concerned ; and that is what God always wants when He sends 
His messengers with a note of warning. 

But the principle works in another direction. God’s promises 
are made, whether specifically or tacitly, on the assumption of the 
faithfulness of those who should receive the blessing. The 
promise to Abraham is given in Gen. xii. 1-3 apparently as an 
unconditioned statement ; yet Gen. xviii. 17-19 implies that 
the covenant will be carried out because God -knows Abraham 
will be faithful (“I have known him, to the end that he may 
command his children and his household after him, that they 
may keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment ; to 
the end that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him”). The institution of circumcision was a 
recognition of this principle; if it was neglected, as was deliber- 
ately done on certain occasions in Israel’s history, the offending 
parties cut themselves off from participation in the blessings of 
the covenant. The Law was given at Sinai as the overt expression 
of this principle of God’s dealings with His people: “ Now 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me from among all 
peoples : for all the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation’? (Exod. xix. 5-6). The 
covenant with David was a means of bringing to pass God’s side 
of the covenant made at Sinai. When it was announced to David, 
no explicit condition was laid down (2 Sam. vii. 8-16, though 
cf. vv. 14-15) ; when, however, David repeated the terms of the 
covenant to Solomon he made a significant addition, “ If thy 
children take heed to their way, to walk before me in truth with 
all their heart and with all their soul, there shall not fail thee 
(said he) a man on the throne of Israel” (2 Kings ii. 4). A 
similar condition is laid down by Jeremiah when addressing 
King Zedekiah (Jer. xxii. 4—5). It is instructive in this connection 
to read Ps. Ixxxix. 30-45, where the psalmist quotes the prophecy 
concerning David’s seed and is bewildered by its apparent lack 
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of fulfilment. Jeremiah declares that it shall find its perfect 
enactment in the Messianic Kingdom (Jer. xxiii. 5f.). 

From these data we deduce the important conclusion that 
the promise to the Jews that they should be the people of God 
and heirs of His Kingdom is conditioned by obedience to His 
will as embodied in the Law and declared by the prophets. Their 
refusal to keep the covenant resulted in the dispersion of the 
Northern Kingdom (721 B.c.) and afterwards of the Southern 
(586 B.c.). When the Messiah finally appeared to the Jewish 
nation and was rejected by them, they paid the penalty 
of forfeiting their status as the peculiar possession of God and 
the promises regarding their possession of the Kingdom of God. 
Our Lord declared it in unequivocal terms : ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God shall be taken away from you and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof ” (Matt. xxi. 43). The“ nation ” 
is, of course, His Church, composed historically of a Jewish 
nucleus, the “ remnant” so frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and expanded to contain in one all peoples of earth ; 
so that Peter can apply the promise made to Israel at Sinai to the 
Church (1 Pet. ii. 9-10), which is now the Israel of God (Gal. 
vi. 16) in contrast to Israel after the flesh (1 Cor. x. 18), Jews 
being now unworthy even to bear the name of Jew (Rom. ii. 
28-9). The Kingdom of God, both now and in its future 
glorious state, belongs to the Church (Rev. v. 9f.: xx. 4-6). 

This line of interpretation has, from apostolic times, been the 
normal view of the Church, despite notable exceptions. It still 
is the view of the Church, in face of vehement assertions to the 
contrary on the part of dispensationalist teachers, who for long 
have regarded themselves as possessing a monopoly of sound 
instruction upon prophetic truth. Their protest is based on the 
understandable conviction that God must fulfil His word, but it 
ignores God’s clear statements that the fulfilment of that word 
has conditions which man is responsible to carry out ; if those 
conditions are not observed, then God finds another channel for 
the performance of His word. Note, He does not abrogate 
prophecy, He fulfils it in another way. 


IV 


This prompts us to lay down a further proposition : 
descriptions of the Day of the Lord and its issues are subject to 
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modification by fuller revelations given to subsequent generations. Such 
modifications are not cancellations of the prophetic word but 
amplifications, glimpses of broader streams of grace than the 
narrower rivulets of former days. This again may best be illus- 
trated by developments in Scripture of the terms of the Abraha- 
mic covenant. In Gen. xii and xiii its blessings are stated to 
involve the greatness of Abraham’s seed, its prosperity and its 
ion of the land of Canaan ; i.e. they are mainly material 
blessings. In the New Testament exposition of this covenant, 
its spiritual implications are drawn out and the other elements 
ignored (see Rom. iv. 3, 6-12). On the other hand, instead of the 
inheritance consisting of a small stretch of territory, the land of 
Palestine, Abraham’s seed is to inherit the world, i.e. the uni- 
versal Kingdom of God (Rom. iv. 13). And the seed is no longer 
the Jewish nation but Christ and the Church.of all nations (see 
Gal. iii. 16, 28-9, where the term “ Christ” almost certainly 
indicates Jesus and His Church, the Messianic Community). 
We must beware, however, of reading this kind of developed 
teaching into the first utterances of prophecy. When God spoke 
to Abraham He spoke of Israel, the Jewish nation, not of the 
Catholic Church. So also the prophets had no idea of the Church 
in the New Testament definition and they never described it ; 
that was “‘ the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it hath now been revealed 
unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ” (Eph. iii. 5). 
In this respect the literalist expositors of the Old Testament have 
just cause to complain against the tendency to read the Church 
of God in places where it is not thought of ; what they do not 
seem to grasp, however, is that the promises to the old Israel 
have been engulfed in the greater promises made to the New 
Israel ; not annulled, we repeat, but enlarged. By the grace of 
God, the old Israel shall yet find its place in the purpose of God, 
but not on the old terms ; it can only be within the sphere of the 
New Israel wherein distinctions of race are forever abolished. 
We cannot stay to discuss further the principle of develop- 
ment. It can be observed throughout the whole gamut of es- 
chatological thought in the Bible. Its recognition would have 
saved the Church from many pernicious teachings on immortality 
which are widely current to-day ; men would have seen that it 
is a wrong principle to make the square pegs of New Testament 
doctrine fit into the round holes of Old Testament phraseology ; 
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the only way it can be done is by mutilation of the former, a 
procedure which men have not hesitated to do, with disastrous 
results, The same observation, however, may be made regarding 
views of the Kingdom of God. Evangelical scholars have yet to 
recognise that the process of explication and development is still 
going on within the New Testament to its culmination in the 
Book of Revelation ; the process is paralleled in all other 
doctrines and is accorded recognition in them, but not so in this 
department of theology. Its result is seen on the one hand in a 
hesitation to admit the doctrine of the Millennium and in another 
direction in a fear of recognising clear hints as to the nature of 
the intermediate state ; on both doctrines conservative scholars 
are neither clear nor happy. 


V 


Lastly, a word must be added about the use of symbolism in 
prophecy. There is no universal principle that can be laid down, 
though we may venture to suggest that symbolism in the Bible 
is meant to help and not to muddle its readers ; our exegetes have 
all too often turned the tables for us in this matter ! The poetry 
of the prophets is the spontaneous expression of their feelings, 


it is not a complicated language drawn up by code experts. The 
idea has somehow got abroad that the prophets used a scale of 
symbols with a fixed meaning ; e.g. earth, sea, floods represent 
peoples in a settled state, convulsed state, and in motion res- 
pectively ; a mountain is a large kingdom, an island a small one ; 
geography thus takes on a quite unexpected significance | 
And of course we must not omit that a day equals a year! By 
this means any prophetic passage can be provided with a kind 
of Moffatt’s translation for the uninitiated ; unfortunately such 
“translations” differ widely, resulting in the prophets being 
made to declare exactly what men have wanted them to say ; 
prophecy has thus been reduced to buffoonery and its serious study 
discredited in the minds of people of a more sober cast of mind. 

The most able discussion of this question that the present 
writer has seen occurs in A. B. Davidson’s Old Testament 


Prophecy He lays down three principles for interpreting 
prophetic language, which I shall recount. fe 


Firstly, prophecies are to be read with the literal meaning in view. 
That was how they were intended to be read, Making due 


1 Pp. 159-241, but see especially pp. 167-83. 
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allowance for the poetic and parabolic elements that are freely 
used, the language of prophecy is not obscure. This opposes 
the view that prophecy is not intended to be understood before 
the event ; such a notion has only been concocted in opposition 
to the adherents of a literalistic interpretation who exercise no 
caution and ignore the principles outlined above. The dictum 
“prophecy is pre-written history” is untrue, but neither is it 
a corollary of taking the prophet at his word. 

Secondly, if there is reason to think that the prophet speaks in 
figurative language, we are to find out the basic ideas which he is 
expressing through this means. Especially does this apply to des- 
criptions of the extraordinary phenomena of the Day of the Lord 
and of the glories of the consummated Kingdom. 

Thirdly, we have to be prepared to separate, where necessary, 
the content of a prophecy from its form. This applies to all those 
descriptions of the consummated Kingdom given in terms of the 
Old Testament dispensation. It is unwarrantable to interpret 
them as adequately fulfilled in this age ; it is equally contrary to 
the teaching of the New Testament to apply them without change 
to the age of the triumph of the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
essential prophecy is to be separated from the form in which it is 
given, thé latter being transient. 

The fact that some prophecies have been fulfilled in a literal 
fashion is no argument against these principles ; there are many 
others of the greatest magnitude that incontestably have not been 
fulfilled literally and, in view of the bringing of the Church into 
being, never can be fulfilled in such a manner. Admittedly it is 
not easy to put these principles into practice ; it can only be 
done in the light of Scripture as a whole. But if the Word of 
God is seen to be greater than the measure of our particular 
intelligence, demanding the utmost of what we do possess, we 
surely should not complain. Such a realisation should inspire in 
us greater humility, together with a greater zeal to grasp for 
ourselves something of the treasures of the prophetic Word 
that lie hidden for every earnest student of Truth. 


Cambridge. G. R. Bzastey-Murray. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST IS ALIVE? 


Tuts book deals in a fresh and stimulating fashion with the fact and with the signi- 
ficance of the Resurrection of Christ. Mr. Murray rightly emphasizes the all- 
determining importance of that Resurrection. “ For the largest section of Christen- 
dom, the fitting symbol of Christianity is a crucifix; the impression is given to the 
world that the Saviour is someone over whom we should weep. Even Protestants, 
in their constructions of the doctrine of the Cross, have left Christ on it and pre- 
sumed that His saving work finishes with His death” (p. 12). The Resurrection 
of our Lord, Mr. Murray points out, “ conditions our view of the after life; too 
long has the Christian teaching on immortality been dominated by Greek philosophy 
instead of the revelation of God given in the Resurrection of Christ. To the 
Christian, immortality is resurrection; if that puzzles rather than illuminates our 
minds, it is at least in part due to its being an unaccustomed thought instead of being 
recognized as the logical goal of Christianity” (pp. 12 f.). Mr. Murray quotes 
with approval these words from Westcott’s Gospe/ of the Resurrection: “'To preach 
the fact of the Resurrection was the first function of the Evangelist: to embody 
the doctrine of the Resurrection is the great office of the Church; to learn the 
meaning of the Resurrection is the task not of one age only, but of all” (pp. 24 f.). 

The first part of the book deals with the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, 
and discusses these themes: “* The of Tomb”, with a Note on the Emp Py 
‘Tomb and the Apostolic Preaching, “ The Appearance of Jesus after His Death 
“The Existence of the Church and the Worship of Jesus”, with a Note on the 
Christian Institution of the Lord’s Day, “‘ The Testimony of Christian Experience ”, 
“The Predictions of Jesus”, and “The Congruity of the Resurrection with the 
Biblical Revelation ”’. 

Mr. Murray knows the worst that sceptical scholars have been able to say in 
their endeavours, sometimes skilful and sometimes clumsy, to disprove the reality 
of the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead. In a tranquil and unafraid manner he 
stands up to these cavillers, and he argues with them in a calmly reasonable style, 
revealing at every turn careful and accurate scholarship. Occasionally, he launches 
successful counter-attacks against the absurd theories of men like Schmiedel and 
Kirsopp Lake, who “ has made a most careful study of this problem and concluded 
that it is useless to deny that the women found an empty tomb; unfortunately they 
went to the wrong one!”’ (p. 33). Mr. Murray quotes very effectively some words 
from Arnold Lunn’s The Third Day: “The Sanhedrin must have passed in review 
a succession of ‘ beautiful hypotheses ’ to explain away the empty tomb, all of which 
were killed by facts, of which Renan, Strauss, Loisy, Rashdall and Major are no 
longer aware. The Sanhedrin knew what they could get away with” (p. 36). 

Mr. Murray is inclined to accept the theory that Mark finished his Gospel 
deliberately at xvi. 8, but, in spite of the weighty arguments advanced in support 
of that theory by Professor R. H. Lightfoot, Dr. Ned Stonehouse and others, there 
are many who cannot help feeling that this is a somewhat precarious theory. But, 
if Mark did actually end his Gospel at xvi. 8, as Mr. Murray points out, Mark 
bears witness to the fact of the empty tomb. The earliest announcement of the 
unprecedented event of the first Easter Day, as Mr. Murray reminds us, was not 
“ Jesus is alive” but “‘ His grave is empty” (John xx. 2). “This Gospel is the 
latest in date of the four we have in our New Testament. We now have to place 

1 Christ is Alive! By G. 5. Rede, Meer y- With a Foreword by F. F. Bruce. 
(Lutterworth Press, London and 1947. 178 pp. 75. 6d.) 
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alongside that fact the equally significant one that the earliest Gospel ended with 
an account of how the discovery was made. No description is given as to how the 
Lord appeared, only the statement that He had risen and would appear to His 
disciples as He promised; the empty tomb was otherwise sufficient” (p. 44). 

The second part of Mr. Murray’s book deals with the significance of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and discusses these themes: “ The Life of the Christian ’’, 
“ The Head of the Church ”’, with a Note on the Ascension of Christ, “ The Lord 
of the World”, “ The Conqueror of Death” and “The Hope of the Future ”’. 
In each of the five chapters with these headings we find illuminating expositions 
of many of the great utterances of the New Testament writers which show the 
central place held by the Resurrection of Christ in all their ideas regarding Christian 
life and Christian experience. We have space to refer only to two points. 

Dealing with “ ‘The Life of the Christian”, Mr. Murray quotes Paul’s words 
in 1 Cor. xv. 17: “ If Christ has not been raised . . . you are still in your sins ” 
and says-that this declaration prompts us to lay down three propositions which 
indicate the place which Paul, in harmony with the other New Testament writers, 
assigned to Resurrection in the Christian life. First, CArist’s death and resur- 
rection, viewed as deeds done on behalf of our salvation, are inseparable. Secondly, 
“ Christ is risen” means for us “ Christ is alive”. Thirdly, The Christian life is 
rooted not so much in the work of Christ on our behalf as in the Christ who worked om 
our behalf. Through our union by faith with the crucified and living Christ we 
are justified in virtue of His merits and we are regenerated “ through the energies 
of the risen Christ ” (pp. 117-26). 

In the chapter entitled “ The Lord of the World”, Mr. Murray reminds us 
of the fact that the Resurrection of Christ reveals this to us, that Christ is Lord 
of the whole man. “ A Christadelphian ”, he writes, “‘ quoted to me the scripture: 
‘ We look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shal] change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body ’ (Phil. iii. 20); and exclaimed 
with all the vehemence he could muster: ‘ It is a vile body!’ Paul would have been 
indignant to hear himself quoted in that fashion, for that idea exactly corresponds 
to the pagan view of the body and is the direct opposite of the Biblical teaching. 
The Authorized Version is at fault in so translating Paul’s words and is corrected 
by the Revisers, who render them ‘ the body of our humiliation ’: i.e., the body in 
which we pass our mortal state of humiliation. It is contrasted with the body in 
which we shall share the glory of the risen Christ ” (pp. 138 f.). 

We have briefly indicated some of the contents wf this well-written book, and 
what has been said may move others to read and to study it for themselves. 


ALEexanpeR Ross. 
Free Church College, 


Edinburgh. 


THE B.C.M.S. SILVER JUBILEE? 


Tuis timely and well attested record of the origin and growth of the Bible Church- 
men’s Missionary Society will be welcomed by many readers. I was one of those 
who viewed with deep misgiving the formation of this new Society, arising as it 
did out of an unhappy theological contention within the Church of England; 
but in later years personal contact with its work and workers in India and Burma 
led me to see how a sharp contention on grounds of conscience could be used for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. It is the chief merit of this book that it tells in simple 
language how this was done. The Society must be known by its fruits, and these 
1 The First Twenty-Five Years of the Bible Churchmen’s Missi Society (1922-1947). 
By W. S. Hooton and J. Weight. (The Bible Churchmen’s Misdouacy 
Victoria Street, Salen $.W.t. 1947. xii, 242 pp. Price 7s. 6d.) 
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fruits are to be found in two familiar realms of missionary endeavour—the 

out into unoccupied fields and the maintenance of existing work that might otherwise 
have had to be abandoned. In its far-flung activities the Society is careful to observe 
the principle of “ mission comity ”’ and thus escape the charge of sheep stealing. 
What is significant is that while bound by an inflexible Basis of Faith, which makes 
the proclamation of the Gospel central and paramount, the missionaries of the 
Society find it possible and spiritually compelling to co-operate with Christians of 
many denominations whose zeal for the Evangel is as keen as their own. This happy 
fact strengthens the hope that in the intimate contacts of the mission field, where 
the stern reality of the unfinished evangelistic task is ever present to rebuke our 
broken Christian ranks, the way to the healing of our unhappy divisions may yet 
be found. The book suggests another reflection: in its crowded pages glows a 
missionary passion that we covet for the Church as a whole. 


J. Z. 


STEEP PLACES! 


Tus is a disturbing book. The writer of it is a man who speaks with authority. 
He knows the United States well and points out that Premier Stalin has written a 
book which resembled Mein Kampf in that it is a frank declaration of policy and has 
been distributed as widely as possible in Russia. His knowledge of the United States 
enables him to quote both from the Press and from conversations which he has had 
with Americans who, at least, had every opportunity of being educated, the most 
amazingly false statements about the British ‘‘ Empire” and social conditions in 
Great Britain. 

Premier Stalin stated that the greatest ally of Russia in the future “ inevitable 
war ”’ is disunion between the “‘ Capitalist ” powers. One of the remedies which Sir 
Norman Angell naturally proposes for the prevention of this war is an intelligent but 
firm understanding between this country and the United States. He also proposes 
a development of the British Commonwealth, and points out that at one time the 
United States took in millions of capable Europeans and so became great and strong. 

How far conditions of climate and soil render the same measure of expansion 
possible in the British Commonwealth is for experts to determine, but the author 
pleads that no ideas may stand in the way. 

He poses the question why a “ Capitalist” state like Great Britain did not 
come to terms with Hitler in 1940, if not before, in order to destroy the Communist 
menace. He finds the answer in the fact that we did not want our political system 
to be interfered with. 

We venture to think that he has neglected the most important reason which 
dictated this refusal, as far as it came from the mass of the people. There was 
sufficient human decency left in the British character to prevent us taking the hand 
of the man who had murdered those who had raised him to power, exiled, tortured 
or killed all intellectuals who stood in his way and all Jews upon whom he could 
lay his hands, bombarded Rotterdam without warning and machine-gunned refugees 
on the roads of France. 

The author also attempts to explain and excuse the present attitude of Russia 
by reminding us that we twice declared war on a power which seemed to be on the 
point of becoming too strong for our safety. He neglects the effects of the invasion 
of Belgium on ordinary people and the invasion of Czechoslovakia after the “ peace 
in our time ” settlement of Munich. Russia has nothing to fear from the “Capitalist ” 
powers. If she does fear, it is because of her morbid concern with Marxist infalli- 
bility. We cannot but help feeling that this obsession with the danger of attack is 
only a form of imposition on the mass of the people by a powerful clique in possession 

1 Steep Places. By Sir Norman Angell. (Hamish Hamilton. 1947. 207 pp. 85. 6d.) 
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of the press and radio, and capable of preventing all personal contact with the outside 
world. We have seen these tactics practised already in a tentative way by the 
t of the Kaiser and with much more efficiency by Dr. Goebbels. 

Sir Norman Angell commends the application of reason to slogans, and points 
out that men are more influenced by ideas than by facts. ‘This is hardly surprising; 
for facts are uninteresting and hard to come by, and slogans are brightest when they 
are most deceptive, and are easily treasured in the most illiterate brain. 

A recent speaker on the wireless said that our re-education of Germany was 
intended to make the Germans proof against slogans. Those who try to do this 
should remember that we are not quite proof against them ourselves. ‘This is as true 
in philosophy and religion as it is in politics. The emotional stimulus provided by a 
slogan soon passes into an opiate which suppresses all investigation into facts and all 
logical deduction from them. 

It does not matter whether the slogan is “‘ The inevitability of the class war”, 
or “ The impossibility of ‘ miracle’”’, or “The non-Apostolic authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel”, or the “ Infallibility” of the Pope or of any other human 
authority or institution; its acceptance leads in the end to the depreciation of the 
“ lower ” form of truth which deals with facts and is based on them, in the interest 
of the “higher” form of faith-truth which can be anything which the believer 
chooses. We hope that some day it may be possible to publish this book in a cheaper 
form for the information and warning of the “common man” to whom this 
century is supposed to belong. : 


Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


H. P. V. Nunn. 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST? 


Tuis little book contains the Stone Lectures delivered in 1947 at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. ‘The author is the distinguished General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, who from his position at the centre of Ecumenical 
Christian thought is well fitted to offer an interpretation of recent European 
Theology. His theme is of urgent practical importance in view of the actual situation 
of the Church to-day. 

It was Calvin who first gave a central place in dogmatics to the threefold office 
of Christ as Prophet, Priest and King. Later Protestantism, while stressing the two 
former, has tended to minimise the third, which has taken on a new importance 
owing to the Church struggle in Nazi-dominated Germany, Holland and Norway, 
but also to a new understanding of the matter reached by recent New Testament 
scholars. In Ch. III Dr. ’t Hooft summarises the work of these scholars, notably 
Cullmann. The Kingdom of God is not only proclaimed by Christ. It is also 
inaugurated. Christ is already Victor though His Kingdom is not yet fully revealed. 
It is known to Christian faith though hidden from the world. In this sense the 
Church is Christ’s Kingdom (Ch. IV), but only when He alone is acknowledged 
to be its Head and Lord, when it is humbly and penitently subject to Him and not 
when its officers arrogantly claim to rule in His name and in His stead. When the 
Church takes the Kingship of Christ seriously it becomes a Confessing Church and 
speaks on behalf of its King. It unites all classes, races and nations, and seeks to 
restore the unity of His people. Ch. V treats of the vexed question of the relation of 
the Church and the world. “‘ The world is on the one hand God’s creation which 
remains the object of His purpose of salvation in Christ. But it is on the other hand 
that part of humanity which has confirmed its enmity to God by rejecting His 
Son.” The difference between the Church and the world “ is not that the one 
belongs to Christ and the other is left to itself. Both belong to Him, but the Church 
\ The Kingship of Christ. By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. (S.C.M. Press. 1948. 112 pp. 4s. net.) 
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knows the King while the world does not’. Therefore the Church cannot hold 
aloof from the world but owes it “ the announcement that this Kingship concerns 
all men and all powers’. There is no absolute demarcation between the spiritual 
and the political realms. The Gospel has to do not only with individual ethics but 
also with social and political ethics, but this does not justify any ecclesiastical claim 
to world dominion. World dominion belongs to Christ. ‘To the Church is entrusted 
only the prophetic word and the priestly function of prayer. To the King it is 
reserved to make these means effective. 

The book itself invites comparison with the Papal Encyclical Quas Primas 
(1925), “On the Kingship of Christ”, wherein is given “an admirably clear 
definition of the Kingship of Christ and its Biblical basis”. But Dr. ’t Hooft points 
out the underlying error of the Encyclical, viz., its assumption of the absolute 
identity of the (Roman) Church with the Kingdom of Christ. The danger is that 
by such an assumption the Church “ automatically transforms the priestly and 
prophetic Kingship into Church-centred power politics. Its own existence and 
prosperity become more decisive criteria than the will of the King Himself.” Dr. ’t 
Hooft is not easy reading, but his book is worth pondering as a restatement and 
vindication of the Reformed Church teaching in the light of the situation of to-day. 


Tue Eprtor. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON FIRST PETER? 


Pus.isxinc is necessarily a slow business in these days; this book bears the publishing 
date 1947 on the title-page, but the author’s preface is dated December, 1945. 
Between these two dates, to quote a note added by Professor Beare at the end of his 
bibliography (obviously at an advanced stage in the printing of his book), “ the 
literature of the Epistle has now been enriched by the appearance of Dean E. G. 


Selwyn’s great Commentary . . . which came to hand too late to be utilised for my 
own edition ”’.2 The publication of two scholarly commentaries on the Greek text 
of 1 Peter in such rapid succession may be taken as welcome evidence of a rising 
interest in this Epistle, the importance of which is out of all proportion to its length. 
It also inevitably provokes comparison between the two works, and the reader of 
both will soon find many points of divergence between them.® 
One of these relates to the date and authorship of the Epistle. Dr. Selwyn 
regards it as an authentic work of the Apostle Peter, written about a.v. 63; Dr. 
Beare offers the English reader, as he says himself, “ for the first time a commentary 
based upon the thesis, now widely accepted, that First Peter is a pseudonymous 
work of the post-Apostolic age”. More precisely, he holds that the persecution 
which calls forth the Epistle was that which broke out in Bithynia and Pontus under 
the governorship of Pliny, in the principate of Trajan; and he inclines to assign it 
the same date as Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan dealing with the Christian problem 
—aA.D. 111-112. This, of course, excludes any idea of apostolic authorship: “ there 
can be no possible doubt that ‘ Peter’ is a pseudonym ”’. That is putting it a little 
too strongly; some distinguished New Testament scholars, by no means ignorant 
of the external and internal questions involved, have confidently maintained the 
Petrine authorship, and the present reviewer remains persuaded to follow in their 
train. None the less, he would urge all students of the New Testament to stu 
Professor Beare’s arguments, for here the case for post-apostolic authorship is 
presented in all its strength. Unfortunately, the impression must be recorded that 
1 The First Epistle of Peter. The Greek Text with Introduction and Notes. Edited 
Francis Wright Beare, Professor of N.T. Studies in Trinity College, Toronto. (Basil 
ll, Oxford. 1947. % 184 Price 155. net.) 
Reviewed H. P. V. Nunn, in THe EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, xviii 
I + 222-0. 
Selwyn himself in Theology, March, 1948. 
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he is less than fair to those who believe in the Petrine authorship—or, to use his 
words, “ those who are most determined to uphold the authenticity of the Epistle ”’. 
How would he take it if a reviewer dismissed him as one of those who are “ deter- 
mined to reject its authenticity ”? 

On the external side, it must suffice here to say that the Neronian persecution, 
described by Tacitus, may well satisfy the conditions of the Epistle. It is not certain 
that iv. 12 ff. should be taken to mean that persecution had already spread to Asia 
Minor, although the Asian Christians are warned to be prepared for it. And the 
evidence of the Book of Revelation, which probably combines Neronian and 
Domitianic references, suggests that the Asian Christians had more intimate experi- 
ence of imperial repression in the second half of the first century than our other 
sources reveal. On the internal side, the problem of the apparent “ Petrine ” 
dependence on Paul is much less formidable when we consider the evidence that 
both writers drew largely on primitive catechetical forms, presented in such detail 
by Dr. Selwyn. The objection that Peter himself would have relied more upon 
his own reminiscences than upon the Isaianic picture of the Suffering Servant in 
referring to the Passion of Christ does not take into sufficient consideration the 
prominent part played by Isaiah liii in the earliest forms of the Kerygma, which 
(if we are to believe the author of Acts) Peter himself did so much to mould. It 
is this and similar considerations which have led Professor C. H. Dodd to say that 
in this Epistle “‘ the reader is aware of an atmosphere which seems in some respects 
nearer to that of the primitive Church .. . than anything else in the New Testament. 
That, in general, its thought follows the apostolic preachingis clear, and we couldeasily 

- believe that in places its very language is echoed. . . . We shall not be so ready as 
some critics have been to put all this down to ‘ Pauline influence’. It is a clear echo 
of the apostolic preaching which lies behind Paul and the whole New Testament ”1 

Professor Beare presents a very interesting analysis of the Epistle: it consists, 
he maintains (following Perdelwitz, Streeter and Windisch), of a baptismal dis- 
course (i. 3-iv. 11) incorporated into a brief letter addressed to the Asian Churches 
at the outbreak of a great persecution. The baptismal discourse is the earlier docu- 
ment; it reflects a time when it was still possible for a Christian’s loyalty and general 
uprightness to weigh in his favour in a law-court (iii. 16), whereas the persecution- 
letter belongs to a time when such considerations were no longer relevant, because 
the simple profession of Christianity was in itself a capital offence (iv. 16). But 
an ad hoc re-reading of Tacitus’s Annals xv. 44 and Suetonius’s Nero xvi. 3 strongly 
suggests to the reviewer, quite apart from any reference to 1 Peter, that at Rome in 
A.D. 64 (pace W. M. Ramsay) a plea of loyalty and uprightness would have availed a 
man but little if the opprobrious name of Christian could be credibly fastened on him. 

But disagreement with the author’s main thesis does not blind us to the real 
worth of his book and the high standard of the scholarship which it evinces. Al- 
though it is bound to be overshadowed (and not only in size!) by’ Dr. Selwyn’s 
commentary, the student will be well advised not to overlook Professor Beare’s 
work. The exegesis of the Greek text of the Epistle is soundly based on the most 
up-to-date and authoritative findings of lexical and comparative research; and 
here the book is of greatest value. 

No review of a commentary on 1 Peter would be complete without some 
teference to the author’s treatment of the “ spirits in prison”. Dr. Beare rejects 
the view that the name of Enoch originally stood in the text at iii. 19, although this 
conjecture, he says, makes it “ possible to absolve the author of First Peter of 
responsibility for the fantastic dream of a descent of Christ into Hades”. Such 
language seems unnecessarily vigorous, especially to those of us who have been 
taught by the Westminster Divines that the credal statement “ He descended 
into hell” simply means that He “ continued in the state of the dead, and under 
the power of death till the third day”. ‘The imprisoned spirits, according to Dr. 

1 The Apostolic Preaching and its Development (1936), pp. 97 f. 
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Beare, are not the disobedient angels but “ the whole generation of mankind that 
perished in the Flood ”’, specially mentioned here “ because they were regarded 
as the most abandoned of all sinners”. They are also the dead referred to in iv. 6. 
In both these passages, unlike Dr. Selwyn, Professor Beare maintains the traditional 
interpretation, but he does not regard it as objectively true! He deprecates the 
amount of attention which the “ passing reference” to the descensus has received 
as being disproportionately great, especially in a commentary. 

The format and typography of the book show a high quality of workmanship: 
two slips in Greek accents have been noticed on p. 5. The absence of any index 
is to be regretted. 

University of Sheffield. F. F. Baucs. 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST? 


Durinc the years 1939-45, when archaeological research in the Middle East 
was necessarily restricted, an opportunity was afforded of taking stock of the results 
reached in that field up to the outbreak of the war. Much of this stock-taking was 
recorded in books and periodicals which are not easily accessible to all who are 
interested in the subject, and in a form too technical for the general reader who is 
interested in any light which the study of ancient times has to throw upon the 
Biblical record. Mr. Finegan’s book is therefore very welcome as a most readable 
account of the archaeological background not only of the Bible but also of the early 
Christian centuries. He himself describes his presentation as “‘a continuous account 
extending, in round numbers, from 5000 B.c. to a.D. 500”. The book falls into nine 
sections, dealing respectively with “‘ Mesopotamian Beginnings ”’; “'The Panorama 
of Egypt”; “ Penetrating the Past in Palestine”; “‘ Empires of Western Asia: 
Assyria, Chaldea and Persia ’’; “ The Holy Land in the Time of Jesus ”; “ Follow- 
ing Paul the Traveller’; ‘“‘ Manuscripts Found in the Sand”; “ Exploring the 
Catacombs and Studying the Sarcophagi”’; “‘ The Story of Ancient Churches ”. 

Mr. Finegan’s survey covers a wide stretch of time, and his treatment therefore 
cannot be expected to be exhaustive. For example, less than one page is devoted to 
500 years of Kassite history, and less than two pages to 700 years of Hittite history. 
For detailed accounts, therefore, especially of the earlier period, the interested 
reader will have to look elsewhere. The narrative becomes fuller as we come down 
to later times. Actually, more space is devoted to the first five centuries a.p. than 
to the last five millennia B.c. 

The chronology in this book follows the latest conclusions of American scholars 
(particularly Professor Albright); Hammurabi is dated 1728-1686 B.c. and the 
Exodus is dated about 1290 B.c., early in the reign of Rameses II. Accepting the 
reading of the Massoretic text of Exod. xii. 40 (as against the Samaritan and LXX), 
our author reckons that the Hebrews descended into Egypt about 1720 B.c. and 
that Abraham entered Canaan around 1935 B.c. These last two dates are probably 
too early, and the period between Abraham’s entry into Canaan and the Exodus 
seems in the light of present knowledge to have been nearer the 430 years of the 
Samaritan and LXX texts of Ex. xii. 40 (cf. Gal. iii. 15) than the 645 years implied 
by the Massoretic text;? but further discoveries will no doubt help us to date these 

* Light from the Ancient Past. The Archaeological Background of the Hebrew-Christian 
Relig Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. By 500 275.64.) 
* Some of the Sor desing: Contam 
before the Exodus, i.e. about 1720 B.C., are mentioned in my recent booklet, 77 ittites 
and the Old Testament. Unfortunately, when that booklet went to press, I had not seen 
F. M. Th. Bohl’s latest work dealing with the chro: of these times: King Hammurabi 
Babylon in the setting of his time (Amsterdam, 1946). In it Professor Bohl produces 

i of this dating, in place of the later dating which he pref in 

(Leipzi 0). When 1 criticised the arguments his earlier 

revised his view, and I am indebted to Professor H. H. 
Rowley and Mr. D. J. Wiseman for drawing my attention to his new position. F.F.B. 
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events with greater certainty. As for the date of the Exodus, it looks as if certain 
discoveries in Egypt, which are just being announced at the time of writing this, 
might throw fresh light on this disputed question. 

There are more good books on O.T. background than on early Christian 
archaeology, and the second half of Mr. Finegan’s book, dealing with this latter 
field, will prove specially informative and useful. Here again, finality is unattain- 
able; fresh light has been thrown in quite recent excavations, for instance, on the 
identification of the site of the Holy Sepulchre (Mr. Finegan accepts the traditional 
location), while in Rome further researches are being made in the precincts of St. 
Peter’s, which may conceivably modify hitherto accepted conclusions. But if a 
writer is to wait for a final and unchangeable verdict on such matters before writing 
a book, he will never set pen to paper. 

There are numerous quotations from original documents throughout the text, 
and 204 illustrations. This is a book which must stand on the shelf alongside such 
earlier books as Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible; Kenyon’s The Bible and 
Archaeology, and Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? It does not supersede these 
books, but in many important respects it supplements them. 

University of Sheffield. F. F. Bruce. 


HOW HEATHEN IS BRITAIN? 


THE PUBLICATION of the first edition of this book in the spring of 1946 (reviewed , 
in Tue Evancericat Quarterty for January, 1947) made a deep impression on many 
who are concerned about the spiritual well-being of our people—and especially 
of our young people. Here was a report based on ascertained and tabulated facts 
of experience, written by a layman with an independent and clear-thinking mind, 
who was able not only to put his finger on the ailing spots in our Christian education, 
but also to give practical advice on how to remedy the situation. 

Before the appearance of the book, the author was not widely known; now, 
most people in this country who are interested in Christian education have made it 
their business to know as much as possible about the gentleman who conceals his 
identity behind the pen-name B. G. Sandhurst; for a man who so competently 
teaches us our business is obviously a man worth knowing. It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, to recommend the new and enlarged edition of How Heathen is Britain? 
for it is assured in advance of a warm welcome. It is based on two more years of 
the sort of work which led Mr. Sandhurst to write the first edition; there is more 
than twice as much matter in it, and it is all of the same high quality. One most 
interesting and useful addition is Chapter 4: “The Customers’ Verdicts” (the 
customers being the young men who have passed through the author’s hands). 
This consists of over 100 sets of answers to the following questionnaire, conducted 
on the lines of a Gallup Poll: 


1. Do you believe in the Godhead of Christ? 
2. Did you have any religious instruction at your school? 
3. Give your opinion on the instruction you received. 
4. Give your candid opinion on the course we have just finished. 
It would be a salutary exercise for all who have to do with Christian education, 
whether as parents, teachers or preachers, to consider the answers to Question 3 and 
decide which would be most applicable to the instruction that we give! And if we 
discover room for improvement, we may find some help in the “ First Aid ” section 
of Mr. Sandhurst’s book, which has expanded from thirty-three to seventy-two 
pages. 
University of Sheffield. F. F. Bruce. 
1 How Heathen is Britain? A Revised and Enlarged Edition. By B. G. Sandhurst. 
(Collins, 14 St. James's Place, London, $.W.1. 1948. 158 pp. Price 35. 6d.) 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Weihnachten in der alten Kirche. By Prof. Oscar Cullmann. (Heinrich Majer 
Verlag, Basel. 1947. 31 pp. Sw. fr. 1.50.) 

Tuis tittie brochure of thirty-one pages gives a clear account of the origin of the 
Christmas festival. As the special festival of the Incarnation it was separated from 
the earlier Epiphany celebration, first in Rome in the time of Constantine, and 
possibly with some reference to the decision of Nicea. Dr. Cullmann maintains 
that whatever may have been the influence of the Sun-cult on the choice of December 
25th, the festival itself, apart from the customs that have grown up around it, is of 
purely Christian conception. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Image. By Sir Charles Jeffries, K.C.M.G. (S.P.C.K. 1947. 
7° pp. Price 15. 3d.) 

Under this strange and surely unhappy title, a layman presents his “ thoughts on 
Christian Disunion ”. He gives a sketch of the history of Church division, expounds 
the lines of cleavage to-day, and points out various possible goals for the reunion 
movement. He is studiously “ inoffensive”’ and tolerably accurate, though we 
should demur to some of his account of Presbyterianism. As an Englishman and 
an Anglican his landscape is naturally “‘ England’s green and pleasant land”, and 
his “ picture of Reunion ”’ is that of the Lambeth Appeal, 1920 (printed in the 
Appendix). We shall all agree with his concluding word : “ It is only as all Christians 
draw nearer to Him who is the Centre of their religion and of the universe that 
they will draw nearer to one another.” Other plans of Reunion seem rather to 
intensify division. 


The One Hundred Texts of the Society for Irish Church Missions. Questions and 
Notes. A Manual of Theology. By T. C. Hammond. (Society for Irish Church 
Missions, London and Dublin. 560 pp. Price ros. 6d.) 


In the early eighteen-sixties the Society for Irish Church Missions adopted as a 
basis for its Protestant teaching among Romanists a series of one hundred texts from 
all parts of Scripture, memorable and central texts containing the great Evangelical 
truths. In expounding them Canon Hammond has provided a veritable “ Manual 
of Theology ”, positive no less than polemical. Seemingly he visualises Sunday 
School and Bible Class teachers as his audience, and his method is adapted to their 
requirements, but his matter should interest and instruct a much wider circle. 
Each text is set solidly in its context, and its teaching simply, lucidly and fully 
explained, while the Romanist error condemned is also clearly set forth with quota- 
tions from Romanist authorities. The book is a mine of learning, and could be an 
excellent guide to practical theological preaching. 


The Living Christ in Modern China. By George A. Young. (Carey Press. 75. 6d.) 

Mr. Young has been a Baptist missionary in China since reste working first in 
the villages of Shensi and latterly in the large city of Sian. In these tumultuous 
years he has been face to face with chaos, famine and war. He has had to measure 
himself against non-Christian religions, and against nationalism and communism. 
The result is a book that must be a tonic for drooping spirits, whether in the Church 
or out of it. Where in a world of raucous enmities can one look for peace and joy 
and hope? Mr. Young has the secret. It lies in faith in the Living Christ, Whom 
following in patience, love and prayer, new vistas of confidence open upon us. It is 
impossible in our space to give more than our testimony that having begun this book 
nothing could induce us to lay it down till it was finished. Fascinating is a weak 
word to describe it. It is spiritually recreating. 
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Into Thy Hands. By R. Daunton-Fear. (Uplift books, Croydon, Ltd. 58 pp. 
Price not stated.) 

The Bishop of Worcester in a Foreword commends this little book to all who 
wish to know more of the meaning of Calvary. It consists of Meditations on the 
Seven Words from the Cross. 

The Hittites and the Old Testament. By F. F. Brace. Tyndale Old ‘Testament 
lecture, 1947. (Tyndale Press, London. 25. 6d.) 


An erudite survey of all that is known of this ancient people. 
The Meaning of the Word“ Blood” in Scripture. By A. M. Stibbs. Tyndale New 
Testament Lecture, 1947. (Tyndale Press, London. 25. 6d.) 

Deals with the meaning of the phrase “ Blood of Christ ” which belongs to the 
core of all e ical preaching. Mr. Stibbs contends in opposition to Westcott 
that it is “ only a more vivid expression for the death of Christ in its redemptive 
significance 

The Westminster Confession after Three Hundred Years. By H. L. Stewart. An 
Inaugural Lecture to Presbyterian students in Halifax, N.S., 1947. (Re- 
printed from the Dalhousie Review.) 


A fresh account of the circumstances under which the Confession was prepared 
with an estimate of its merits. 


Silver Fubilee Booklets of the Bible Churchman’s Missionary Society. 


Space prevents all but the barest mention of these attractive booklets. D. K. Dean 
writes on Christian Stewardship; A. T. Houghton on Partnership in the Gospel; 
A. G. Pouncy on Missionary Recruitment and Training; W. Leathem on One 
Increasing Purpose—the Missionary Passion of the Bible; David E. Stokes, under 
the title T’he Powers That Be, on Missions and National Governments; E. W. 
Hadwen on the Way to Power and Success in Missions—Pray ye therefore; and 
Basil F. C. Alkinson gives an outline of the history of World Missions. 


Tue Eprror. 


Les plus anciens témoignages profanes sur Fésus. Par Jacques Moreau. (J. Lebégue 
& Cie., 36, Rue Neuve, Bruxelles. 1944. 87 pp.) 
This is a most useful collection of the early non-Christian sestimonia to Jesus. It 
includes the references to our Lord in Thallus, Mara bar Serapion, Josephus, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Suetonius, the Talmudical writings and the To/edoth Yeshu, as well 
as the apocryphal letters of Jesus and Abgar to one another, of Pilate to Tiberius, 
and of Lentulus to the Roman Senate (these apocrypha being included simply for . 
their curiosity value). The Slavonic and Rumanian versions of Josephus are noticed 
in addition to the Greek original. The author concludes that the only authentic 
reference to Jesus in the works of Josephus is the mention of James as “ the brother 
of Jesus the so-called Christ” in 4nt. xx. 9.1. In the reviewer’s opinion, he under- 
estimates the strength of the evidence for the genuineness of the well-known 
testimonium in Ant. xviii. 3. 3, which convinced scholars of the calibre of Rarnack 
and F, C. Burkitt. 

The book is fully documented; Greek and Latin passages are given in the 
original as well as in translation. It would have been useful to have the Hebrew 
passages in the original as well; for these we must still consult R. T. Herford’s 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (1903), which M. Moreau cites as his source 
for the Rabbinical quotations. Sound critical discussions accompany all the ses#i- 
monia. A frontispiece is provided by a photograph of the Turin Shroud, bearing 
the Saviour’s alleged impress; but the author does not pretend that such objects 
are in any sense sestimonia: “ to-day, as in the time of St. Augustine, we are utterly 
ignorant of His appearance”. 
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Notes on the Name-Form “ Christ Fesus”. By Robert Rendall. (Pickering & Inglis, 
Ltd., Glasgow and London. 1947. 19 pp. Price 6¢.) 


This pamphlet is a reprint from the New Zealand quarterly magazine The Bible 
Expositor. In it the author, who is a valued contributor to our own QuarrTeRty, 
undertakes a critical and theological study of the characteristically Pauline title for 
our Lord, “ Christ Jesus”. After examining the title in relation to Paul’s conversion, 
Christian experience, and distinctive teachings, he goes on to study the phrase “ in 
Christ Jesus”, which he finds to have particular relation to “ the sphere of God’s 
activity ”’, “ the ground of spiritual blessings ”’, “‘ the circumference of the believer’s 
standing ” and “ the element of spiritual life and fellowship”. This is followed 
by a grammatical study of the constructions used with this and other titles of our 
Lord, and by a useful list of the relevant readings, based on the best-established text. 


Scripture Portions for Funiors. By R. J. Mowll, M.A. (Paternoster Press, London. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 1947. 96 pp. Price 2s. 6d.) 


This little work by the Headmaster of Great Walstead School, Sussex, is described 
in a sub-title as “‘ A Preparation Book for the Weekly Lesson designed for those 
aged 10-14 years”. The narrative material of the Bible, from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Acts, is divided into 218 portions, forming a continuous and 
(for the most part) a complete story. The period between the Testaments is briefly 
summarised. The Gospels are given in full, and account for 87 of the 218 portions. 
Some suitable readings from the Epistles are given in an appendix. Each portion 
is divided into seven short passages, suitable for daily reading, and contains five 
questions “ designed to show the unity of the Bible and to carry the reader into 
every book of it’’,! and a verse or verses suitable for memorising. At the end of 
each book of the Bible a list of familiar quotations from that book in the A.V. is 
provided. The author has compiled this handbook in the light of his own rich 
experience, and it should prove most serviceable in the hands of any teacher for its 
expressed and simple purpose—“ to increase familiarity with the Bible ”’. 


Science and Religion. A Review of Current Literature and Thought. Edited by 
Robert E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. (Paternoster Press, Ludgate House, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. Vol. I, No. 1. Autumn 1947. 48 pp. Price 
15. 6d. net; 65. 6d. per. ann. ($1.50) post free.) 


We welcome the first number of a new periodical which aims at linking science 
with religion and philosophy “ by pointing out in what ways new scientific dis- 
coveries and theories bear, or might bear, upon religious faith and philosophy ”. 
Readers of Tur EvanceticaL Quarrerty will have some idea of the quality of 
Science and Religion from the fact that its Editor is Dr. R. E. D. Clark, who has 
been an all-too-infrequent contributor to our pages, and whose writings—scientific 
and theological alike—have won uniform praise from our reviewers. This first 
number contains essay-reviews and shorter notes on recent publications and dis- 
coveries, in addition to articles on such subjects as “ God and Science” by Dr. 
Clark and “ Atomic Power: Its future” by Mr. David Edwards. We gladly 
commend this new enterprise. 

F. F. B. 


ERRATA 


Jan. 1948, p. 12, 1. 20: for “love” read “lore”. 
April 1948, p. 130, 1. 31: for "T7019 read “WO19. 
April p- 145, l. read Paul and the Fews. 
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